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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE SOCIETY 


Society for the Study of Secondary Education, regularly called and held at 

Oakland, California, March 29, 1929, a quorum being present, a resolution 
was adopted authorizing the re-incorporation of the Society under Section 606 of 
the Political Code. 


The purposes of the resolution are: 


1. To re-incorporate the Society under Section 606 of the Civil Code of the 
State of California, which amply provides for all the activities of an educational 
organization of this class and under which the Society can, in the judgment of the 
Board of Directors, operate more efficiently and more economically. 


2. To legally change the name of the Society from “California Society for the 
Study of Secondary Education” to “California Society of Secondary Education.” 
This change of name was authorized a year ago at the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors but was not legally effected during the year. 


FT ' AN adjourned annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the California 


Nearly all of the machinery of the present organization is applicable to the new 
organization except: 


1. That under Section 606 the governing body must be known as a Board of 
Trustees, limited to not less than nine and not more than twenty-five. Our 
Board of Directors has recommended that there should be twenty-five 
trustees with provision that one member may be appointed by each of the 
six sections of the California State Teachers Association and one member 
may be appointed by the Association of California Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, leaving eighteen members to be elected. 

2. As to the manner of electing the remaining eighteen members, it is recom- 
mended that they be elected by the corporate membership, which is limited 
to one hundred members, and that provision be made whereby candidates 
for the Board of Trustees may be nominated by any group of twenty-five 
members of any class or classes. 


3. Any member of any class to be eligible to the office of Trustee. 
4. The classes of personal membership would be Corporate members limited to 

100, and Associate and Sustaining members of unlimited numbers. 
5. Under Section 606 the Trustees of the Society would have the fullest power 
to receive and administer gifts and bequests for the purposes of the Society. 
The Board of Directors authorized the publication of this statement in the April 
number of THE QUARTERLY so as to give members of the Society an opportunity to 
express their views fully, and to offer such constructive suggestions as they may 


wish to propose. It is urged that such statements be made in writing to the secretary 
on or before May 15, 1929. 


Very respectfully submitted, 


A. J. Croup, President. 
Horace M. Resox, Secretary. 
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WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Report by A. J. Croup, Chairman of Committee 


The chairman of the committee which is working toward the formation of an 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools made a report at the Thursday 
morning (March 29) session of the High School Principals’ Convention to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

The committee had formulated a set of By-Laws and had sent a copy to every 
college (public and private) and every secondary school (public and private) in 
California, accompanied by an application form affording opportunity for such 
institutions to attain membership when a sufficient number should signify an intention 
of joining the projected organization. Applications had been received to the number 
of 110, or thereabouts, at the time of the chairman’s report, including such institu- 
tions as the University of California, Stanford University, University of Southern 
California, all the Teachers Colleges of the State, many junior colleges and private 
institutions of collegiate rank, and approximately 80-90 high schools. 

A motion was thereupon made and carried that the committee be advised and 
authorized to take such further steps as were necessary to perfect the organization; 
provided a thirty day time limit be set during which further applications might be 
received. 

Pursuant to this resolution the committee is mailing again to all high schools 
which have not yet signified an intention of joining, a copy of the By-Laws and an 
application blank for membership; and shall keep the rolls open until on or about 
May 15, next. A copy of the By-Laws may be obtained by any person interested 
by addressing the chairman at the City Hall, San Francisco. 
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WHOLESOME CURIOSITY AND MODERN 
SCIENCE 


All of you, with your own children and children of your friends, have 
marvelled at the eager curiosity shown by children in the early grades of 
school, and the pre-school age. They simply buzz with questions about 
everything in the world around them, and absorb eagerly what they hear about 
the common phenomenon of everyday life. Unfortunately, by the time 
they reach the junior high school much of this wholesome, eager curiosity 
has disappeared. 


We have often wondered if there is anything taught in the school 
courses, or anything in the texts they use, that has caused this change in 
the attitude of children. If this curiosity could be recovered and turned 
into useful channels, it most certainly would have a healthy effect on 
modern education. 


For all those who are interested in this subject, and anxious to recover 
for the science of everyday life the place it ought to have in the junior 
high schools, we recommend a careful study of a recent monograph issued by 
Professor Francis D. Curtis, of the University of Michigan—A Synthesis 
and Evaluation of Subject-Matter Topics in General Science. 


This is the most elaborate, thoughtful, and scientific study ever made on 
the question of Science in the junior high schools. 


All of those interested can secure a copy from GINN AND COM- 
PANY, 45 Second Street, San Francisco. 


Professor Curtis, associated with Professor Otis E. Caldwell, has fol- 
lowed up this exhaustive research by writing a new textbook in general 
science for junior high schools, entitled Introduction to Science. This they 
have tested out by long experience and experimentation in the schoolroom. 
They have provided definitely for individual differences in the pupils and 
they have made use of all modern teaching devices. 

Experimentation is a vital thing in Science, but the schools have ex- 
perimented too long with this important introductory subject without fol- 
lowing scientific methods. We are glad to be able to offer a general science 
book developed on scientific principles and, at the same time, fascinatingly 
interesting. 


All schools interested, not only in this subject, but in the scientific 
development of textbooks as well, are invited to write 


GINN AND COMPANY 
45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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“UTILITY OF ART FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE” 


We quote Dr. Henry Suzzallo as he spoke at the Regional Meeting of 
the American Federation of Arts in Denver, December 5, 1928: 


I cannot agree with people who say there is not utility in art; 
the truth of it is that art is a great social and personal ability. ... 
You can believe in art for its own sake or you can believe in tt 
for society's sake. I am pleading for the utility of art for hu- 
manity’s sake. 


An appreciative attitude toward the beautiful and appropriate, or, in 
a word, toward art itself, is the basis of good taste and when we lack good 
taste living fails to provide us with a maximum of enjoyment, 


When we offer Art Education to students we have in mind their 
future earning power and the happy fact that such earning will accrue 
from the exercise of a most congenial business. 


Properly qualified teachers of Art are much sought for, and we rejoice 
to see the increasing emphasis given by the world of industry to the artistic 
aspect of production and advertising. 


But we are also thinking of the enriched hours of leisure to which 
knowledge of the Arts and Crafts will contribute continuous enjoyment. 
We think of the appreciation of natural and artificial beauty enhanced by 
a technical knowledge of combination and construction. A sympathetic 
hand and eye contribute to the sum of happiness for the individual who 
has trained them, and the work of this hand and eye endows the store of 
beauty laid before all observers. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway and College Avenue, Oakland, California 
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VALEDICTORY* 


Y THE time this reaches you, my days as 

Superintendent of Public Instruction in 

California will be few. Only two short 
vears ago I wrote my salutatory message in the 
State office in Los Angeles. These two years 
have been the most strenuous in an unusually 
strenuous life. No one is more aware of the fact 
than I that more than two years of the life allot- 
ment made to me has been crowded into them. 
For this no credit is claimed, for all good school 
men and women have given freely of themselves 
to the cause of education and many of you are 
making the same type of sacrifice. I have, how- 
ever, attempted to repay a State for the educa- 
tion I received at her hands in elementary school, 
in high school, in university and in graduate 
school-—-an education such as I could not have 
had if I had been born in any other country on 
this earth. 

But in the effort to repay California, my 

WM. JOHN COOPER work has been so highly evaluated by experts in 

f state school administration that I find myself 

singled out for service to the Nation. In so far as this brings honor and personal 

distinction, I find myself still further indebted to this, my native State, which pro- 
vided me opportunity to serve. 

I make no attempt in this, my last official message, to give any account of my 
stewardship or to discuss the cducational problems of California. I leave in the 
printer’s hands two rather complete reports, one on the work of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and one on the work of the Director of Education. These 
documents indicate what has been attempted and what has been accomplished by the 
State Department of Education during my superintendency. In them I make general 
acknowledgment of the support which you have given. It is impossible, of course, 
to thank you by name. 

My appreciation is here expressed also to those who may have appeared to 
oppose policies suggested. Their skepticism has led me to subject plans to more 
critical examination than might have been the case under other conditions, and the 
discussion which has resulted has not only deepened the interest of the public in its 
schools but has disturbed that complacency which threatened to settle upon us—a 
self-satisfied feeling that is disastrous to all true progress. 

Although my address is a far distant city, | assure you that my interest in the 
welfare of my native State is undiminished and you who teach and administer her 
schools will be ever in my thoughts. 

So “Bood-Bye” and “Good luck” to all who have in their hands the welfare of 
California’s children. 

Most cordially yours, 


*Issued February 2, 1929 in 
Bulletin Number S-6, Series 1926- 
30, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Sacramento. 





Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Courtesy Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 
VIERLING KERSEY 


Became Superintendent of Public Instruction by appointment of Governor C. C. 
Young, February 11, 1929. He succeeded Wm. John Cooper, who had resigned to 
accept the position of United States Commissioner of Education. Mr. Cooper had 
been appointed to the State superintendency by Governor Young in January, 1927, 
to fill out the unexpired term of Will C. Wood, who had served in that position for 
eight years, and had just entered upon a third term when he resigned to become 
State Superintendent of Banks. 

Mr. Kersey enters upon his duties as Superintendent of Public Instruction with 
an unbroken record of eighteen years of devoted and efficient service in the school 
department of Los Angeles, where he served as teacher, principal, director of con- 
tinuation education, and assistant superintendent. Mr. Kersey knows education and 
understands men, women and children. He brings to this high office of educational 
and social responsibility an understanding mind, human sympathy, and intellectual 
integrity, which will command the confidence and support of the school people of 
California. 
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SOME HANDICAPS OF CHARACTER EDU- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES* 


WILLIAM C, BAGLEY 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


JUBLIC education in our country can lay just claim to a goodly 
4 number of outstanding achievements. Its wide expansion both 
outward and upward during the past generation has been un- 
precedented in history and is unparalleled among contemporary 
peoples. It has set a new and remarkable record both in the 
proportion of the total population enrolled in school and in the proportion 
of those enrolled who are retained and advanced to the higher levels. 

Higher Levels Reached by Masses Through -Public Education. Nor 
are the results of this vast expansion entirely of the intangible sort. They 
are definitely and measurably reflected in higher levels of health, culture, 
and economic efficiency among the masses of the people. Those who are 
responsible for the administration of public education are clearly justified 
in claiming a fair share of the credit for these advances. Through their 
specific health programs and through raising the general level of literacy 
and informed intelligence, the schools have certainly contributed to the 
striking decreases in the death rates. The rising curves of enrollment in 
the high schools and colleges have been consistently and definitely followed 
by rising curves in the circulation and consumption of solid literature, 
both book and periodical, as the reports of publishers and of the public 
libraries abundantly show. If the consumption of good art and good 
music could be similarly measured, it would doubtless reveal similar 
evidences of an advance to higher levels of culture for which the schools 
and colleges have been in large part responsible. Following the expansion 
of education, too, there has been an equally notable and an even more 
noticeable expansion of material prosperity. One may be permitted at 
least to suggest that our contemporary unprecedented prosperity has been 
influenced by some factors other than, or at least in addition to, the pro- 
tective tariff and the careful nursing of big business, and that the higher 
levels of trained intelligence made possible by the preceding expansion of 
public education have had something, if not indeed a very great deal, to 
do with it. Now that the national elections are over and the dominant 
political party again safely ensconced in power, one may perhaps make 
this claim without risking a charge of high treason. 

The “Revolt of Youth” Not Peculiar to This Age. When we come, 
however, to the type of educational effort represented in the general topic 
of this morning’s program, the picture in many ways is not nearly so 
pleasant to contemplate. We need not dwell on the much discussed prob- 
lems often referred to by the phrase, the “revolt of youth.” In all prob- 
ability the oncoming generation as a whole is no more committed to a 
moral revolt than were its predecessors back through the ages. Indeed, 








*Read before the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Cleveland, February 28, 
1929. Paragraph heads in italics are the editor.s. 
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it seems to me as a whole rather more wholesome and clear-eyed than the 
generation that it will soon replace. But one can admit this general truth 
without being blind to certain specific conditions which are disquieting, to 
say the least, and which a responsible educational system must surely 
regard as part and parcel of its problem. 


Serious Crimes Most Significant Problem Today. The situation in- 
volves something akin to a paradox. Among a civilized and enlightened 
people—and a people certainly not characterized by excessive immorality— 
an excessive amount of lawlessness just as certainly prevails. By far the 
most significant problem confronting the American people today lies in 
the apparent impotence of our institutions of law and justice to curb the 
wide prevalence of serious crime. There can be no doubt that our crime 
ratios are much higher than in any other comparable nation, and there is 
evidence that the ratios of serious crime have been increasing over a period 
that has witnessed a marked and in some cases a striking decrease in serious 
crime in every nation with which we would wish to be compared. In other 
words, the situation that we are facing seems quite peculiar to our own 
country. Nor can it be explained on the theory that other nations have 
sent their criminal classes to our shores. In so far as the homicide rates 
can be considered as an index of the prevalence of serious crime, the 
American states that have the largest proportions of foreign-born popula- 
tion are actually among the states that have the lowest crime ratios. We 
ourselves have sent substantial contingents of emigrants to one country— 
Canada—and on the whole a fairly good sampling of our own population. 
The Canadian prison records reveal the fact that the Canadian residents 
who were born in the United States represent two and one-half times the 
proportion of criminality reflected by the native-born Canadians and 
double the proportion of criminality reflected by the groups emigrating to 
Canada from Great Britain. 

Specific Causes for Crime Situation. The crime situation is not, of 
course, an isolated phenomenon. It is rather the result of definite causes, 
and it is obviously symptomatic of certain more fundamental and deep- 
lying forces in our national life. Sixteen years ago, at the Philadelphia 
meeting, I called the attention of this department to the mounting crime 
ratios as indicated by the rapidly increasing homicide rates in our cities. 
This was before the war and long before the advent of national prohibition 
which is often regarded as the primary cause of the present situation. As 
a matter of fact, the difficulties that have been encountered in enforcing 
prohibition are themselves the product of tendencies that were in evidence 
long before 1920. 


I shall attempt to set forth these tendencies as I conceive of them, some- 
what in the inverse order of the difficulties that they oppose to the solution 
of the problem—although it may be said at the outset that there is no one 
of them that will not challenge the keenest educational statesmanship that 
our profession can command. 

1. Mobility of Population. A most important handicap to all phases 
of educational efficiency in our country is the very great and constantly 
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increasing mobility of our population. What this means in terms of re- 
tardation in the school progress of individual pupils has been shown by a 
number of investigations. We are interested just at present, however, in 
the effect of mobility upon the adult population. There are obvious inhi- 
bitions and repressions that go with a settled abode. The powerful social 
pressures that operate to control individual conduct in stable population- 
groups do not have a chance to operate with anything approaching the 
same force in mobile groups. With a highly mobile and an increasingly 
mobile population, then, the task of education is one of compensating in 
some way for the controls which population-stability would otherwise 
provide almost automatically. 


2. Diverse Standards of Conduct. A second factor of large moment 
can be traced to the diverse standards of conduct represented by our con- 
glomerate population. Here immigration has, of course, played an impor- 
tant role; but even among our native-born population there is a wide 
diversity of standards, due to racial, sectional, occupational, cultural, and 
religious differences. What some large groups reject as wrong, other large 
groups accept as right. Not infrequently the laws of different states point 
in quite opposite directions. In some states, for example, the provision of 
separate schools for whites and negroes is prohibited by law; in other 
states, it is illegal not to make such provisions. In one state the reading of 
the Bible in the public schools is prescribed by law; in another state, it is 
proscribed. One state permits no divorces; another state does a thriving 
business by making the process of divorce simple and easy. Certain states 
prohibit betting on the races; other states recognize and license the practice. 
Obviously the task of ingraining a respect for law under these conditions 
is a fairly heavy order for education to carry out. It is made no easier by 
grotesque differences in the administration of the law. A widow in one 
community is sentenced to life imprisonment for bootlegging; in another 
community a notorious wholesale bootlegger who has brutally slain his 
wife goes scot-free, his atrocious crime condoned by the sympathetic 
tears of a jury. Again it will be granted that building up a respect for law 
in our school children will be no child’s play. Quite obviously, the task 
of ingraining a respect for law will be easier if both the law and its admin- 
istration are respectable. 


3. A Tradition of Lawlessness. A third factor is even more funda- 
mental. It has been recently defined by the historian, James Truslow 
Adams, as something akin to a tradition of lawlessness. Our nation was 
founded on the basis of open and heroic resistance to clearly unjust laws 
imposed by the mother country. Mr. Adams has shown how this spirit 
persisted when our people came to make their own laws. Even so saintly 
a soul as Emerson doubted whether too close an observance of the law was 
the mark of a good citizen. He probably had in mind the fugitive slave 
law in which he did not believe. On the other hand, Lincoln was savagely 
criticized because he held that this same law, which he disliked as much 
as Emerson, should nevertheless be obeyed. Individual choice of the laws 
which we shall obey or disobey as we like, then, is no new thing. Kipling, 
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thirty-five years ago, found it as an ingrained ingredient of American 
Spirit—a subtle force 
“That bids him flout the law he makes; 
That bids him make the law he flouts, 
’Till dazed by many doubts he wakes 
The drumming guns—that have no doubts.” 


And the guns have been drumming, although perhaps not quite in the 
way that Kipling had in mind. With tragic effect they drummed only a 
few days ago in Chicago. The brutal atrocity of that event shocked us— 
and yet on the average every day of the year more than a score of human 
beings in our fair land meet violent death at the hands of their fellowmen. 
One homicide every hour of every day is a conservative characterization 
of our national record of lawlessness. 

We pay due respect to the sturdy individualism that openly rebels 
against oppression ; but this does not alter the fact that Lincoln was right. 
A democratic civilization must rest on an ingrained respect for law. To 
effect this end is one of the primary problems of education. And if Mr. 
Adams is right, we have before us a task of the first magnitude, for, if he 
is right, it is nothing less than a transformation of some of the deep-lying 
morals of our people that must be wrought. 

4. Increased Wealth as a Moral Hazard. A fourth and most important 
factor is unquestionably the vast prosperity that education itself has helped 
to bring about. Material prosperity is not necessarily a debilitating in- 
fluence, but no one will deny that it may be. If education would raise the 
economic level of the people, then, it must take steps to counteract the 
perils that increased wealth involves. Perhaps the chief peril is the sanction 
that material prosperity gives to ease and comfort and the paths of least 
resistance. Its clear tendency is to increase the spirit of individualism— 
to multiply the opportunities for the gratification of individual desires, 
and to minimize the significance of sacrifice and renunciation. The increase 
of wealth and leisure means an increased moral hazard. 

During the past generation the forces that have operated to expand 
the reach and holding power of education have operated also to weaken 
the educational fibre, and consequently to prevent education from exerting 
its full potential influence against the debilitating tendencies that almost 
certainly go with increased material prosperity. It is obvious that the 
vast upward expansion of American education would have been impossible 
if the rigorous standards governing secondary and higher schools in other 
countries had not been very greatly modified here. We have been face to 
face with two alternatives: (1) we could limit our high schools and 
colleges to the few best fitted by nature and nurture to meet rigorous 
standards ; or (2) we could open the high schools and colleges to the masses 
at a certain sacrifice of rigor. Consistently with our ideals of democracy 
we have chosen the latter course, and for one I rejoice that we have. 

The Crucial Problem of American Education 

But we now face the very serious problem of correcting the tendency 

to looseness and softness that our policy so easily involves. Here, I believe, 
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is the crucial problem of the next decade in American education. We must 
justify our democracy by demonstrating that, even with the handicaps of 
our mobile masses and the diverse standards of conduct represented by 
our conglomerate population and our tradition of lawlessness, and with an 
educational system that keeps its doors open to all throughout all of its 
levels, we can make this educational system an effective source of mental 
and moral discipline for all—that, even under these handicaps and with 
this condition, we can make public education the steadying and stabilizing 
force that it must be if our dreams of a triumphant democracy are to come 
true. 


Relaxation of Standards. And our first task, I am sure, is clearly to 
recognize that the relaxation of standards, while justified in our efforts 
to realize our democratic ideals, is not in itself a virtue. Quite naturally 
we have been glad to rationalize our policy, but this tendency has too often 
been an attempt to justify loose standards per se, rather than to recognize 
clearly and frankly the situation and its needs. As a result, educational 
theory has gone far beyond the needs of the situation; it has sanctioned 
looseness when, without in the least curtailing our educational expansion, 
it might easily have sanctioned rigor. 


In short, the net effect of these rationalized justifications of relaxed 
standards has been to open the paths of least resistance. The influence 
can even be traced in the changes that have taken place in our educational 
vocabulary. Practically every term suggestive of strength and vigor and 
tigor has been replaced by a weaker term. Certain words are never men- 
tioned in our discussion except as objects of opprobrium—such words, for 
example, as discipline, thoroughness, and system. 

The educational practitioner and the educational administrator, in my 
judgment, have not been primarily responsible for these weakening ten- 
dencies. The spirit of the times has worked increasingly in this direction, 
and educational theory, in a very emphatic fashion, has compounded this 
influence. 

The Freedom-Theory of Education. The extent to which these soften- 
ing influences have gone is most clearly seen in the increasing vogue of what 
I shall call the freedom-theory of education. In its popular form, which 
I am sure is very far from what the sincere advocates of the so-called 
Progressive Movement would indorse, this theory deifies individual free- 
dom not only as an end of education, but also as the primary and most 
effective means toward this end. Learning activities must not be imposed ; 
they must always take their cue from the immediate desires and purposes 
of the individual. The continuance of the learning process must be justified 
at each step by the learner’s own recognition of its value. To use the 
street phrase, he must get a “kick” out of each experience. Imposed tasks 
and prescribed programs of study not only violate the inherent right of the 
learner to make free choices, but are themselves either futile or negative 
as educational means. At present the popular emphasis is upon the 
“creative impulse.” Through the simple legerdemain of “taking off the 
lid,” it seems, we shall be able to conjure creative products out of a vacuum. 
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This may be true; but if it is, the millenium should have synchronized with 
the Old Stone Age. 

It would be unnecessary to refer to these extreme expressions of a 
theory which, sanely interpreted, has much to commend it, were it not for 
the fact that they have acquired a popular vogue of very wide dimensions 
which makes them especially dangerous at the present time. Even in their 
extreme form, they might have a salutary influence upon an educational 
regime that was ultra-modern, ultra-formal, and ultra-rigorous, or in a 
nation long oppressed by the iron hand of autocratic rulers. At the present 
juncture in American civilization, however, they constitute about the last 
word in perilous adventure. They compound the forces that are already 
operating to weaken the educational fibre at the very time when a stiffening 
of that fibre is distinctly in order. 


Evils Arising from Increased Divorces. I have already called attention 
to the social situation reflected by our heavy and apparently increasing 
ratios of serious crime. May I call attention to another symptom of the 
Zeitgeist with which education should be even more seriously concerned? 
I refer to the rapidly increasing ratio af divorces to marriages. This 
phenomenon is particularly significant because it is hailed by many of our 
intellectual leaders as a sign of an increasing spirit of liberalism and toler- 
ance among our people. 

Let us look at the facts. Taking the country as a whole, the divorce 
rate has doubled within the past generation, starting from an abnormally 
high initial point. It is still mounting. Today practically one marriage in 
every six may be expected to end in a divorce. In some of the states the 
expectancy is one in five; in at least one state, it is as high as one in three. 
How we compare in this respect with other not unprogressive countries 
is suggested when we find that in proportion to the population we have 
nearly fifteen times as many divorces as does Canada. 

Now I have no prejudice, religious or otherwise, against divorce as 
such; I hold no brief for the immutability of the marriage contract; but 
I do know that broken homes are cruel wrongs to children, and ever 
pertinent investigation shows that from such homes an entirely dispropor- 
tionate number of delinquents, criminals, prostitutes, and other social mis- 
fits are recruited. I do not look upon our scandalous divorce rates as a 
gratifying symptom of a growing spirit of liberalism among our people; 
I see it rather as further evidence of a growing individualism—of an in- 
creasing tendency to place personal comfort, personal pleasure, and per- 
sonal happiness above the welfare of others—and in this case above the 
welfare of children. It is an interesting commentary that the identical 
theory which glorifies freedom as the inalienable right of children in their 
education can also serve to rationalize a social standard which will inev- 
itably deny to children in ever-increasing numbers the right to a normal 
home. I ask you which of these two “rights” the children of coming 
generations will thank us the more for respecting and preserving. 


Education Between the Millstones. As | see it, public education today 
is between two fires. On one side, it is tempted by the soft sentimentalism 
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of the extreme freedom-theory ; on the other side, it is assailed by the hard 
materialism which stigmatizes the budgets for public education as “sancti- 
fied squander.” In a very real sense, public education is not only between 
Scylla and Charybdis, not only between the devil and the deep sea, it is 
between the upper and the nether millstones. 


Public education will solve these problems. It will resist these tempta- 
tions and these pressures. But it will take hard thinking and some heroic 
action to do it. In the meantime, it is facing a task the magnitude of 
which we are only dimly sensing. This vast expansion of education 
which has so greatly complicated our problem is something more than a 
mere concomitant of our material prosperity. It is in part a cause of this 
prosperity, as we have already pointed out; in part, it is an answer to very 
definite needs which other contributing causes of prosperity have brought 
about. 

Expansion of Education a Phase of Social Evolution. It is, indeed, a 
clear-cut expression of the needs of our industrialized civilization. With 
increasing acceleration, the routine work, the work that can be done with- 
out judgment, is being done by automatic machinery. Fewer and fewer 
are the opportunities to earn a living in the routine trades; greater and 
greater are the needs on the stepped-up levels that require intelligent 
adaptation. There are nearly two million fewer routine workers in agri- 
culture and industry today than in 1920. There are many more workers 
on the levels represented by the professional and semi-professional callings, 
The crowding of the high schools and colleges is no accident. It is the 
product of some of the most fundamental forces in social evolution. Even 
if it is a vogue, it-is none the less a recognizable demand for a type of 
instruction, inspiration, and discipline that will mean for the great masses 
a real intellectual growth. Even though they may be somewhat inarticu- 
late, they are asking for bread—and we cannot, we must not, give them a 
stone. 

Through Discipline to Freedom. And happily the pessimism that 
beclouded our thinking for so many years as to possibilities of giving them 
real bread is now disappearing. The investigations reported last year at 
Boston demonstrated that intelligence can be, in some measure, influenced 
by nurture. Since that time, the newer reports are even more encouraging. 
I have every faith that if we put our shoulders to the wheel we can solve 
the problem. From between these opposing forces of soft sentimentalism 
and hard materialism, we can climb to a new plane—the plane of a virile, 
practical, and dynamic idealism. The only kind of freedom that is think- 
able today is disciplined freedom. I told you sixteen years ago that we 
could not build our democratic structure on the shifting sands of soft 
pedagogy. That statement still holds. There must be iron in the blood 
of education and lime in the bone. In the individual, as in the race, true 
freedom is always a conquest, never a gift. For the motto of an educa- 
tional theory meet for the needs of democracy in an increasingly industrial- 
ized civilization, I propose the phrase, “Through discipline to freedom.” 
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We E High School Principal Is Isolated. High school principals 
\ kay/4 have begun to supervise their own activities. There is no 
ENG 1// @] clearer evidence than this that the day of mere arbitrary direc- 
By. iS tion of school procedures is past. There was a time when high 
— school principals were satisfied to stay in their offices or to 
visit classes as seemed to them individually most expedient. Today there 
is a new force at work. The principal of a school has become aware of the 
fact that he is isolated and that possibly he is not infallible in his judgments. 
He writes to principals in other cities and asks them how much time they 
spend visiting classes, and how many conferences they have with teachers. 
He tabulates the answers and compares himself with other members of 
the profession. A series of tabulations on these general topics which has 
recently come into my hands varies in an interesting way from the usual 
questionnaire procedure of consulting one’s colleagues. A principal in 
one of the Michigan towns has induced his fellow-principals to ask repre- 
sentative teachers in their schools how often the principal visits their 
classes for purposes of supervision, how much time the principal spends on 
the average in making these supervisory visits, how useful the principal’s 
comments are, and so on. It is probable that Michigan is at least no 
les¢ active in supervision than other parts of the country, but the results 
of the inquiry just described will certainly cause some careful thinking on 
the part of high school principals who read the report. One impressive 
detail may be reported here. In answer to the question: “Will you answer 
frankly—did the supervision which you received last year make you a 
better teacher?” fifty-three teachers said “Yes” and fifty-one said “No.” 

Principals Are Examining Their Own Successes and Failures. There 
are other lines of comparative inquiry in which high school principals are 
engaged. They are asking one another whether it is better to have heads 
of departments or to attempt to do all of the supervising directly. They 
are comparing experiences with large and small classes; they are discussing 
the results of classification of pupils according to ability. I am not at the 
moment concerned with the fact that principals are becoming increasingly 
scientific in their study of pupils and teachers; I am attempting to empha- 
size the fact that principals are examining their own successes and failures. 
It is, I believe, altogether wholesome and highly desirable that high school 
principals establish in the minds of teachers and pupils the idea that com- 
parative studies are quite as applicable to the work of the principal as to 
the work of the teacher and of the pupil. If there are standards of 
achievement in the teaching and learning of algebra, there are certainly 
standards of achievement in the management of a school. 
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Any principal who pretends to be scientific and confines his attention 
to teachers and pupils is still in the primary stages of mastery of the science 
of education. The science of education ought to make the administrator 
critical of his own methods. The supervisor who can guide his own con- 
duct by standards derived from careful, impersonal, impartial examination 
of results is the truly scientific supervisor. 


Rights of Teachers Must be Respected in Distributing Responsibility. 
Perhaps I can make the point more cogently by using a negative illustra- 
tion. There are some principals who unload on teachers responsibility 
for results of class instruction. There is a high school principal who, to 
my knowledge tells his teachers that a failure of more than 5 per cent of 
the pupils in any given class is a reflection on the ability of the teacher. 
I am disposed to think there is some validity in a general way in this prin- 
cipal’s pronouncement, but certainly an individual teacher has a right to 
point out that the pupils in his class come to him, not of his choice, but as 
the result of a series of promotions for which the school system as a whole 
is responsible. The individual teacher has a right to point out the fact 
that the textbook which he uses is chosen by the department of which he 
is a member rather than by himself, or even worse, that the textbook is 
chosen by somebody so remote from his class and school that the chances 
are at least even that the book is not suited to his class. The individual 
teacher can properly call attention to the fact that the policy of the school 
with regard to the number of courses which a pupil is allowed to elect, 
with regard to the amount of home study expected, with regard to extra 
curriculum activities, are all factors of the first importance in contributing 
to the success or unsuccess of his teaching. In short, no individual teacher 
is responsible for the success of the pupils in his class. The school is a 
co-operative enterprise and the principal is more powerful in determining 
the outcome of the Latin class or the class in algebra than he has been 
accustomed to recognize. If supervision is to be truly scientific, it must 
recognize the justice of distributing responsibility. 

The Principal's Responsibility in Social Situations. Let me refer in 
detail to the example of extra curriculum activities which was mentioned 
a moment ago. A recent study made in one of the high schools near 
Chicago shows that the boys in one of the groups which is chiefly engaged 
in shopwork are far less likely to be found in the social clubs than are the 
boys in other groups. The explanation given of this fact is that the shop 
boys do not regard their clothes as suited to social occasions. It is per- 
fectly evident that the shop boys ought to be in some of the social clubs. 
They, more than any of the other boys, need the training provided by these 
clubs. The mere recording of the comparative numbers of participants in 
social clubs brings out a defect in the scheme of supervising extra cur- 
riculum activities. Who is responsible for the defect? Certainly the head 
of the school will have to recognize that here is a factor of school life 
which has indirect relations to all of the activities of the special group. 
The principal, if he is keen, will see the bearing of this fact on the demo- 
cratic attitude of the whole pupil population. 
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Scientific Evaluation Means More Than Measurements. We may 
pause at this point in the discussion to make two comments regarding 
scientific method. The first remark relates to so-called educational meas- 
urements. The struggle of the last two decades to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of measuring educational products has left so vivid an impression on 
the minds of school people that there are some who believe themselves to 
have satisfied the demands of science when they have compiled a table. 
There are not a few persons who think of quantitative statements of any 
kind as the final goal of the science of education. It will be evident, I 
think, to anyone who is not overwhelmed by figures that exact measure- 
ments are in reality useful only when they make possible fruitful compari- 
sons. For example, it throws very little light on a pupil’s achievements to 
say that he solved five problems in algebra in ten minutes. We have an 
estimate of the real character of the pupil’s performance only when we 
know that the average of the class to which this pupil belongs is three 
problems solved in ten minutes. Exact measurement is the means of 
securing a basis of comparison. Scientific evaluation must go further than 
merely to measure. 


In the hope of emphasizing the fact that scientific supervision is some- 
thing more than the compilation of exact measurements, I have avoided 
thus far in this paper the selection of ordinary types of testing which have 
become common in schools. There is a great deal of testing which stops 
before it becomes truly scientific. To be truly scientific, the results of 
tests must be put into their proper setting. If a pupil’s unsuccess in his 
studies is due to an excess of extra curriculum activity, the discovery of 
the cause of the pupil’s difficulty is quite as important as is the exact 
quantitative description of the extent of his failure. High school principals 
should measure wherever they can, but they should also compare, and 
analyze, and trace down causes. Principals will become scientific only 
when they finc valid explanations as well as facts. 


Study of Present Practices of Limited Value. The second comment 
which I wish to interject is that educational science will never accomplish 
its purpose so long as it merely studies present practices. Here again many 
people have fallen into a misconception which is perhaps natural but 
seriously limiting. There are a great many practises exhibited in the 
schools of America. Among these many practises there are some which 
are extreme and some which are average. If a comparison is instituted, 
the extreme practises will be brought vividly to attention. For example, 
if the Michigan principals who were mentioned a few minutes ago visit 
their teachers, as they are reported to do, on the average 2.1 times in a 
year, that principal who is extremely industrious and visits his teachers 
five times each year will readily be recognized as a supervisor having 
unusual habits. It would be over hasty, however, to conclude without 
further analysis of the situation that the principal who visits teachers five 
times a year is better or worse than his fellows. If the five-time visitations 
are of a kind which irritates teachers, perhaps the large number represents 
a compounding of inefficiency. On the other hand, if the 2.1 visitations 
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which represent average practise are relied on as a guide, it may be that the 
five-time principal may be unduly discouraged in well-doing. 

Average Practice May Represent Calloused Complacency. Average 
practise has come to be recognized as having a kind of superior sanction 
because it is assumed that in the long run experience will gradually reveal 
the most expedient forms of behavior. The fact is that very often average 
practise represents not a highly evolved wisdom but rather a highly cal- 
loused complacency. Practise must be critically examined. It must be 
studied with regard to its consequences and very often the largest possible 
service which scientific analysis can render is to overturn and wholly 
revise average practise. 


Procedure May be Scientific in Localized Problems. With these di- 
gressions I return to concrete cases. I remember a high school in a large 
system which I had the opportunity to inspect during a survey. The 
principal was a woman who had earlier been a teacher of English in that 
school. As a teacher, the principal had become somewhat acquainted with 
the meager home surroundings of her pupils. When the principalship 
was vacant she naturally succeeded to the position because of her knowl- 
edge of the needs of the pupils. She organized the school in a way which 
added to intellectual opportunities many social opportunities. The building 
was kept open on certain evenings to supply pupils with a place to study 
and on certain evenings social events were organized for the purpose of 
providing through the school what the homes did not furnish. 


This illustration seems to me to show that supervision of pupils is 
something which goes far beyond the testing of intellectual results. I know 
of nothing more worthy of the name “scientific” than a careful investigation 
of the environment from which pupils come. If such an investigation is 
made on a large scale as it was when Counts tabulated the occupations of 
parents and determined the degrees of retention of pupils from homes of 
various economic types, the investigation is recognized as a scientific 
achievement of high order. Some principals appear to be discouraged 
rather than helped by the extended scientific inquiries made by special 
students of educational sociology. The impression gets abroad that an 
investigation must be very elaborate in order to be scientific. It is the 
purpose of this paper to stimulate principals to realize that an intensive 
study of a limited body of pupils is scientific if it is critically carried on 
and if it is thorough enough to be made a guide to practise. It is one of 
the characteristics of science that it aims to make experience as complete 
as possible. The great trouble with school relations is that they are too 
often managed without anything like complete understanding of pupils. 
Any study which will make a principal acquainted with the out-of-school 
lives of pupils will contribute to better supervision. 

We are led naturally from the discussion of sociological investigations 
of the whole community to the consideration of case studies. . . . 

Schools a Generation Behind Medicine in Scientifec Procedure. I ven- 
ture to draw an analogy in order to give this part of my discussion an 
introduction which I hope will add to the plausibility of my plea for sys- 
tematic case studies in the high school. There was a time when physicians 
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merely treated patients at intervals when the patients were sick. Doctors 
of that day had little or no thought of their patients when these patients 
exhibited no violent symptoms of disease. Today physicians keep elaborate 
records and encourage their patients to undergo periodic examinations in 
order that treatment may as far as possible anticipate violent symptoms. 
Medicine is increasingly scientific as a result of accumulated records, and 
society is protected by preventive medicine far more efficiently than it ever 
was by curative medicine which had no interest except the acute symptoms 
-of a pathological attack. 

I have encountered a few examples of schools which keep cumulative 
records of pupils. I have seen cumulative discipline records on which a 
principal notes what dealings the central office has with pupils. I note 
with interest a slowly growing tendency to make systematic personnel 
studies. The deplorable fact is that most schools have never risen to the 
level of intelligent case studies of the great body of pupils. School practise 
is at about the stage at which medicine was a generation ago. Schools 
deal with disorder when it becomes sufficiently boisterous to be intolerable. 


. . « Schools devote very little energy to a discovery of the premonitory 
symptoms that would show that disorder and failure are in the offing. 

Toronto’s Example of Case Studies. I judge that there will have to 
be a great deal of effort devoted to enlightening communities and to train- 
ing school officers before systematic case studies of all pupils are regarded 
as essential to the proper conduct of high schools. There is a center in the 
City of Toronto where teachers are being trained to co-operate with guiding 
experts in the systematic observation of pupils. As yet observation is 
limited for the most part to young pupils, but it is expected that the technics 
of this study will follow the maturing pupils until these technics are 
equally applicable to older pupils. If teachers and experts can become 
keen in the observation of symptoms—favorable and unfavorable—which 
show the direction in which the pupils’ development is trending, supervision 
of pupils will become a highly useful and exact science. At present we 
are ignorant for the most part of the meaning of many forms of behavior. 
Especially are we prone to take toward the usual forms of behavior the 
utterly unscientific attitude that overlooks these usual forms of behavior 
because they are commonplace. 

Scientific Procedure in Teacher Selection and Management. I have 
referred thus far to devices which some principals employ in supervising 
themselves and I have mentioned some of the less common forms of 
scientific supervision of pupils. There is another sphere of supervision 
where the ancient technics are disappearing and where there is great need 
of new and efficient technics,. . . namely, the sphere of teacher selection 
and management. 

I was very much impressed by a letter recently sent out by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. In the effort to find out what constitutes excellence 
in college teaching, a committee of that institution is asking the students 
who have been taught by certain selected highly successful college teachers 
to write a description which will show what made their teachers the suc- 
cesses which they were. 
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I know several schools in which the principals regularly correspond with 
alumni of two or three years standing in order to guide their own judg- 
ments regarding their teachers. 


There are devices for comparing the characteristics and attainments 
of individual teachers with lists of standard characteristics and attainments 
which have been compiled after consultation with experienced supervisors. 
I shall not presume on the patience of a group such as this by discussing 
teacher-rating systems. As much as I believe in the study of teachers’ 
traits, I am far more interested in discussing ways of making teachers 
efficient than I am in discussing rating cards. It has been my observation 
that the best way to make teachers sympathetic with scientific methods of 
supervision and at the same time highly efficient in their own spheres is 
to induce them to become scientific. I have known cases where a principal 
has used all the scientific methods of testing and grading and has utterly 
antagonized the members of the teaching staff. In fact, a principal is 
more likely to frighten teachers with tests than he is help them if he does 
not accompany the administration of tests with training in the interpreta- 
tion and application of results to practise. 

An Example of Case Study in Discipline. Let me use the example of 
a case of discipline to show one way in which a principal may produce 
in a teacher an interest in scientific case study. A teacher has had trouble 
with a refractory pupil and finally reaches the point where the only possible 
relief from the tension seems to be to send the pupil to the principal. The 
principal in such cases sometimes begins his examination of the pupil 
without reference to the teacher’s earlier efforts to deal with the disorder. 
In general, it is much better for the principal to utilize the opportunity 
to train the teacher in methods of case study. The principal has the right 
to assume that the teacher has arrived at some kind of an explanation of 
the difficulty. The principal has a right to assume further that the teacher, 
having arrived at a hypothesis as to the source of trouble, has made efforts 
to correct it. No disciplinary case should be disposed of by the principal 
until it has been studied carefully by the teacher and treated in at least 
two or three ways by the classroom teacher. If teachers learn that the 
principal expects them to study their pupils, there will be cultivated in the 
school a very wholesome attitude because teachers will come to under- 
stand that disorder is a pathological condition to be studied and dealt with. 
Some unscientific teachers look on disorder as a personal affront. They 
regard punishment as vengeance. They send pupils to the principal in 
order to subject them to stronger types of punishment than they are com- 
petent to administer. If this primitive attitude toward disciplinary cases 
can be transformed into an attitude of intelligent examination, much 
advantage will be gained. Teachers will be relieved of much emotional 
excitement and pupils will be aided in their development as they can 
never be under methods of vengeful punishment. 

Specific Remedies Needed for Specific Cases. The example of disci- 
pline will serve to make clear what was said a few moments ago about all 
kinds of incoordination in the school. Years ago it was quite the custom 
when a pupil failed in his mathematics or English or science for the teacher 
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to explain the situation by saying that the pupil was stupid. Scientific 
studies have made it clear that stupidity is of several different varieties. 
There is a type of stupidity which results from anemia. There is a type 
of stupidity which results from emotional instability. There is a type 
of stupidity which results from lack of proper antecedent preparation. As 
soon as the members of a high school staff become intelligent about 
stupidity, they will begin to understand that the treatments of the various 
varieties of stupidity are different. They will begin to discriminate and 
to apply specific remedies to specific cases. 

Growth of insight such as is suggested in the foregoing discussion has 
a number of advantages. Teachers will no longer feel that every case of 
failure is an annoyance. They will see that the discovery and application 
of remedial measures is an important problem of teaching. They will get 
an entirely new view of the testing movement. They will realize that a 
well-constructed test is an instrument of diagnosis. They will think of a 
test as a useful . . addition to their methods of ordinary observation of pupils. 

The School a Laboratory of Human Engineering. The plea which it 
has been the purpose of this paper to present can be summed up in the 
single statement that true scientific supervision consists in those practises 
which will convert the school into a laboratory of human engineering. 
The word “supervision” implies that from some source or other there is 
to be derived a broader view than that which a single individual secures 
through his personal experience. The first interpretation of the demand 
for a broacer vision led school systems to set aside the most mature 
teacher as the guide of those who were less experienced. The school prin- 
cipal of a generation ago supervised others by giving them the benefit of 
his more extended contacts with educational problems. 

As progress was achieved in educational diagnosis, school officers had 
put into their hands new and exact instruments of measurement and com- 
parison. The broader view implied in the word “supervision” came to 
include vastly more than is included in the accidental experiences of a head 
teacher. The head teacher himself is today supervised by a science of 
education. There is no better definition of that science than the definition 
which is found in the word “supervision” itself. Wherever schools study 
their problems and attempt to view these problems from many points of 
view, there is generated the broad experience that makes for intelligent 
scientific understanding. 

This paper has not attempted to enumerate all the devices that are now 
available for purposes of scientific guidance of practise in high schools. 
It has been the purpose to select a few examples which may serve to 
indicate to the principal himself that he is under scrutiny. Supervision 
is not an arbitrary exercise of authority. It is not the prerogative of an 
individual appointed to dominate others. True supervision depends on a 
comprehensive understanding. In short, and finally, we may say that it is 
a form of tautology to speak of scientific supervision because supervision 
in its most complete form is nothing more nor less than the effort to bring 
to the solution of school problems all the experience that scientific studies 
can accumulate and formulate into guiding principles. 
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Introductory Statement 


SJALIFORNIA junior colleges have increased in number and in 
total enrollment during the eight years since the present junior 
wy college act went into effect. One of the essential functions of 
the junior college has been the preparation of students for a 
continuance of their academic studies in institutions of higher 
learning. As a result considerable interest has developed recently in the 
problems attendant upon the admission and the adjustment of matriculates 
from junior colleges in the advanced classes in the universities of the State. 

The number of independent district junior colleges organized under the 
law in the years from 1921 to 1928 is fourteen. In addition, there exist 
at the present time sixteen junior colleges also of public nature, which are 
departments of high schools. Several of the state teachers colleges have 
maintained junior college departments, and a fourth category may be 
added, that of the private two-year academies, both sectarian and non- 
sectarian. 

Since the year 1922, when students from junior colleges organized 
under the new law first applied for admission to the University of Cali- 
fornia, the Board of Admissions has kept records of all such applicants. 
The annual reports of the University Examiner to the Committee on 
Educational Relations have made available to a large number of college 
administrators the data concerning the matriculation and later academic 
records of students transferring from junior colleges as well as from other 
types of institutions. The average grade point ratios for the junior college 
transfers have been computed annually for each institution sending one or 
more students to the University of California at Berkeley with advanced 
standing. 

Thus far the numbers of matriculates from junior colleges have not 
been large, nor have all such matriculates been able to complete the work 
required for a degree at the University of California. In view of the 
limited numbers available for a statistical study thus far, it has been 
deemed unwise to attempt to draw definite conclusions until sufficient time 
has elapsed to enable a considerable number of junior college transfers to 





*Paper read before the Junior College Section, Secondary School Principals’ Con- 
vention, Oakland, March 27, 1929. 
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earn degrees. It has been questioned whether data concerning the junior 
college departments of state teachers colleges and private junior colleges 
which grant degrees should be included in any study of the typical Cali- 
fornia junior college. Only in the last year, when seventy-two students 
from public junior colleges have been graduated, has there been a sufficient 
group of transfers with complete and satisfactory records for purposes 
of comparison with students attending the University throughout the four 
academic years. 


The present comparison of the academic records of junior college and 
“native” University of California (those completing the lower division at 
the University) students is based upon two fairly large and presumably 
typical groups, viz., those who entered the lower division of the University 
or a public junior college in the autumn of 1924. The academic records 
of eight or more semesters are included in the study. The numbers of 
cases are sufficient for statistical evaluation, especially since the two 
groups are comparable as to dates of attendance at colleges. 

A somewhat similar study was made at Stanford University and a 
later section will present certain points of similarity and difference in the 
two studies. 


The authors of the present report are indebted to Dean Baldwin M. 
Woods and Mr. Thos. B. Steel, Acting Recorder of the Faculties, for 
valuable assistance in formulating the study and making available the 
records of the University. 

Enrollment Statistics on Transfers from Junior Colleges 

Admission statistics at the various four-year colleges of the State show that the 
numbers of students matriculating upon a basis of previous work in junior colleges 
have grown, while transfers from other collegiate institutions, within and without 
the State, have not increased proportionately. Tables 1 and 2 show the numbers of 
matriculates at two of the institutions, Stanford University and the Berkeley de- 
partments of the University of California, from junior colleges and other types of 
institutions. 

In Table 1 the figures for Stanford University are computed for academic 
years; those from the University of California are for calendar years, except that 
no transfers for the spring semesters of 1923 and 1924 are included. 

The per cent of new students who come to the two universities from junior 
colleges is approximately the same. At Stanford 10 per cent of new students in 
the fall quarter of 1928 came from junior colleges; at the University of California 
the analogous figure was 11 per cent. 

Table 2 shows that the percentage of new undergraduates transferring to the 
University of California from junior colleges has doubled between 1923 and 1928, 
while the matriculates from senior colleges and normal schools with advanced 
standing have increased from 18.9 per cent to 23.3 per cent during the same period. 


TABLE 1 
TOTAL TRANSFERS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (BERKELEY 
ONLY) AND STANFORD UNIVERSITY FROM JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1923-1927 














Year University of California Stanford University 
1923 132 64 
1924 152 95 
1925 126 114 
1926 184 137 
1927 235 138 





Totals 829 548 
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TABLE 2 


UNDERGRADUATES ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
(BERKELEY ONLY) CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SOURCE 


Per Cent from Other Per Cent from High 
Fall Per Cent from Cali- Colleges and Normal Schools and Other 
Semester fornia Junior Colleges Schools Sources 
5.6 18.9 75.5 
6.6 19.5 73.9 
5.2 18.5 76.3 
6.9 19.0 74,1 
10.2 20.8 69.0 
11.0 23.3 65.7 





A Comparison of the Academic Records of Transfers from Junior Colleges with 
Those of Students Completing All Four Years of Work at the 
University of California (Berkeley) 


This study is based upon the grade point ratios (G.P.R.) of two groups of 
students: 


(a) 157 transfers from junior colleges, i.e., students who had completed ap- 
proximately two years of academic work in a junior college. 


(b) 175 “native” University of California students, i.e., those who had com- 
pleted approximately two years (53 to 67 units of credit) at the University. 


The grade point ratios were computed as follows: 


Total grade points earned 
G.P.R.= 





Total number of units undertaken 


Grade points were assigned upon the following basis: 











Grade A 3 grade points for each unit of credit earned. 
Grade B 2 grade points for each unit of credit earned. 
Grade C 1 grade point for each unit of credit earned. 
Grade D 0 grade points for each unit of credit earned. 





Incomplete or failure....._™_.—l grade point for each unit undertaken. 


The grade point average for the groups of students was obtained by dividing 
the total number of grade points earned by all students by the total number of units 
undertaken. 


The transcripts of the records of students entering from junior colleges were 
evaluated and the G. P. R. figured as described above. This had the effect of lower- . 
ing the G.P.R. in many cases since certain junior colleges do not give negative 
grade points. A uniform method of deriving the G. P. R. was necessary for a valid 
comparison of native and transfer groups. 

The junior college transfers entered the University in August, 1926. The 
native group was that completing the Lower Division in May, 1926. The groups 
are therefore comparable as to dates of attendance at the University of California 
(Upper Division). The native group represented a random sampling based upon an 
alphabetical listing of all students qualifying under the conditions enumerated. 


Table 3 and Figure 1 show the average grade point ratios for both groups, by 
semesters, and by certain combinations of semesters. In studying these data it 
must be kept in mind that the grades for the first four semesters were earned in 
junior colleges in the case of the transfers, but in the University of California in 
_ case of the native group. This fact has an important bearing as will be shown 
ater. 
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TABLE 3 





AVERAGE GRADES (G.P.R.) OF NATIVE CALIFORNIA AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE TRANSFER GROUPS, BY SEMESTERS, AND COMBINATIONS 


Semester 


OF SEMESTERS 


Junior College 


Transfers 


G.P.R. 
1.76 





1.81 





1.84 





1.87 





Average of 1-4).................... PPE SRS: 


1.812.027 





ee | 1.17 
1.35 





ibeipeenetng 1.48 





oOnaun& Wd 


1.66 





( ) eae iecnonbies 


1.39+.033 





(Average 6-8) 1.48 


(Average 7-8) 1.56 


(Average 





1.61+.026 





N 
157 
150 
115 
109 
157 
157 
144 
123 
111 
157 
144 
123 
157 


Native California 


Students 

G.P.R. 

1.39 

1.45 

1.41 

1.44 
1.42+.024 
1.35 


N 
175 
175 
175 
175 
175 
170* 
161 
148 
137 
170 
161 
148 
175 


*Five students completing the lower division failed to continue into the upper 


division. 
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Pig. 1. Average grades ( G.P.R. ) by semesters ({ Lower and Upper 


Divisions), whether Lower Division grades were earned in Junior Colleges 
or at the University of California, Berkeley. 
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Table 3 and Figure 1 show clearly that the standard of marking in the junior 
colleges, as a whole, is noticeably higher than in the University of California. The 
average G. P. R. of the junior college transfers is 1.81 for the two years (in junior 
college) in comparison with an average of 1.42 for those completing the Lower 
Division at the University. The difference, 0.39 or approximately 0.4, may be 
interpreted as indicating roughly the difference in grading standards in the two 
types of institutions. 


If we compare the records of the transfers in their last semester in junior 
college (their fourth semester) with their first semester at the University of Cali- 
fornia, we find that the average G.P.R. are 1.87 and 1.17, respectively. This 
difference (0.70) needs explanation. Inspection of Table 3 and Graph 1 shows 
that much of this drop is attributable to the difference in grading standards already 
noted. We may charge approximately 0.40 G.P.R. to this factor, leaving 0.30 to 
be explained otherwise. One hypothesis which may be advanced is that the trans- 
ferring to another institution sets up a readjustment period during which the student 
is adapting himself to the greatly changed conditions of study. 

Without attempting to discredit the effects of such an adjustment period 
following transfer, it must be pointed out that present data throw considerable 
doubt on this interpretation. If we consider the transfer from high school to the 
University on the part of the native California group as an analogous situation, we 
find that the native California group earned an average G.P.R. of 1.39 in their 
first year at college in comparison with an average of 1.17 for the first year after 
transfer to the University for the junior college group. If the adjustment after 
transfer is the cause of the drop under discussion, we are forced into the rather 
unreasonable conclusion that transfer from junior college to University is more 
disturbing than a transfer from high school to University. This seems unlikely. 
We are left without a complete explanation of the fall of G.P.R. of the junior 
college group in the first semester of the University; although part of this loss is 
undoubtedly attributable to differences in grading standards. On the whole, it 
seems plausible that the transfer group is not fully the equal of the native California 
group used for purposes of comparison. (See Section 5 which compares present 
findings with those of a similar study at Stanford University in which junior college 
transfers were found to show higher average intelligence scores than the native 
Stanford group.) 


Turning now to the average G.P.R. earned by the two groups in the Upper 
Division of the University, it will be noted from Table 3 or Figure 1 that the trans- 
fers gradually approach the native California group, and, in fact, excell the latter 
slightly, but not statistically significantly, in the final or eighth semester. If we 
compare the final year of college work, the average G.P.R. is almost exactly the 
same for the two groups. 


This brings us to a most difficult task of interpretation or statistical evaluation 
of the findings. We have shown that there is some evidence that the junior college 
transfer group can hardly be regarded as more able than the native group; the 
evidence, in fact, probably indicating the reverse. Yet the Upper Division records 
show that the transfer group overcomes its poor initial showing and ends its college 
career on about equal terms with the native group. The difficulty of explaining 
this poor initial record for the transfer group upon a basis of a readjustment period 
has been commented on previously. 

From studies carried out in other universities it is known that elimination from 
college before graduation is usually selective, i.e., the abler students finish while 
less gifted ones fall out in larger numbers. This selective elimination must, of 
course, hold for both groups. The question is whether such selective elimination, 
if operative, is equal for the two groups. Unfortunately no intelligence test records 
are available; these might answer our problem. In the absence of direct measures of 
ability, we are forced to turn to such indirect checks as the percentages of the two 
groups persisting until graduation. 

Table 4 brings together certain data available which may have bearing on this 
question of selective elimination as a partial explanation of our findings. 
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TaBLe 4 
CERTAIN ADDITIONAL COMPARISONS OF NATIVE AND TRANSFER GROUPS 
Item Transfer Native 
1, Average age at college entrance, 1926 20.1 20.5 
2. Number in each group....... 157 175 
3. Total number graduated by December, 1928 72 115 
4. Per cent graduated by December, 1928.... 45.9 65.7 
5. Total number still in residence by December, 1928 32 17 
6. Per cent still in residence by December, 1928 20.4 9.7 
7. Total number graduated or still in residence by December, 1928........ 104 132 
8. Per cent graduated or still in residence by December, 1928................ 66.2 75.4 
9. Total number of those entering who continued into graduate study.... 30 32 
10. Per cent of those entering who continued into graduate study............ 19.1 18.3 
11. Total number of those graduating who continued into graduate study 30 32 
12. Per cent of those graduating who continued into graduate study...... 41.7 27.8 
13. Total number taking honors at graduation 4* 11* 
14, Per cent of those entering who took honors at graduation.................... 2.5 6.3 
15. Per cent of those graduating who took honors at graduation................ 5.5 96 


*One of these was double honors. 


Table 4 shows that the groups are not very dissimilar in age at the time of 
entrance to college. Item 3 of Table 4 shows that nearly two-thirds (65.7 per cent) 
of the native California group had been graduated by December, 1928 (five semesters 
after admission to the Upper Division). But 45.9 per cent or less than one-half of 
the junior college transfers had earned graduation during this period. This argues 
for unequal, and possible selective, elimination from college. If we take into account 
those still in college by December, 1928, we find that 66.2 per cent of the transfer 
group and 75.4 per cent of the native group persisted in college study (Item 8). 
This comparison establishes reliably (the difference is 3.2 times its probable error) 
the fact that the transfer group was less persistent than the native group, with 
possible selective elimination upon a basis of mental ability. Items 9 and 10 show 
that those entering continue into graduate study in roughly equal numbers and 
proportions. Item 12 indicates that, of those in the transfer group who persisted 
until graduation, 41.7 per cent continued into graduate work, while but 27.8 per cent 
of the native group entered the Graduate College. This again may indicate a more 
rigid selection among those graduating. Items 13-14, dealing with honors at 
graduation, show the native group to be superior. The significance of this fact 
may be obscured by the possibility of handicaps being thrown about transfer 
students in competition for honors due to their divided institutional training. 


Table 5 is introduced to call attention to the greater elimination of transfer 
students in the course of their Upper Division years, 


























TABLE 5 
ELIMINATIONS DURING THE UPPER DIVISION YEARS* 
Transfers Native 

% N 
Entering Upper Division 157 100.0 170 100.0 
Completing fifth semester 157 100.0 170 100.0 
Completing sixth semester 144 91.7 161 94.6 
Completing seventh semester 123 78.3 148 87.0 
Completing eighth semester... 111 70.7 137 80.6 
Graduated by December, 1928 72 45.9 115 67.6 
Still in residence, December, 1928 32 20.4 17 10.0 
Graduated or still in residence, December, 1928........ 104 66.2 132 77.6 
Eliminations 53 33.8 38 22.4 


*Table 5 differs from preceding tables in that it considers, in the case of the native 
California group, only the 170 students who actually entered the upper division. Five 
additional students were considered in earlier tables. These dropped out at the end of 
the fourth semester. The present table, therefore, offers a somewhat more exact basis 
for comparisons. 
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Table 5 supports the conclusion that eliminations are greater in the case of 
transfer students, the ratio of eliminations being 33.8/22.4 or 1.51. In other words, 
one and one-half transfers failed to continue in the Upper Division for each one 
of the native group eliminated. This is likely to result in a gradual selection of 
the better students from semester to semester. This would operate in both groups, 
but probably significantly more in the case of the transfers. 

The data and analyses thus far suggest these conclusions: 


1. The transfers from junior colleges show lower average scholarship records 
for the Upper Division, as a whole, in comparison with the native California 
students, 

2. This inferiority becomes less and less in successive semesters; the averages 
for the two groups being almost exactly the same for the final year, and the final 
semester showing slight, but not statistically significant, differences in favor of the 
transfer group. 

3. The transfer students fail to complete their college careers in proportions 
equal to those of the native students, i.e¢., the mortality or elimination is 50 per cent 
greater in the former group. 

4. The greater elimination in the case of students is likely to result in a higher 
degree of selection in ability, a fact which may explain some of the “catching-up” of 
the group when compared with students completing their entire four years at the 
University of California. This conclusion is not final but the available evidence 
suggests its validity. 

Before proceeding to the next section of the report, we must digress to discuss 
an issue which often arises in the interpretation of such findings as have been 
presented here. There has been an unfortunate tendency to confuse two quite 
unrelated problems, viz., (1) the question whether junior college transfers equal 
the records of students spending four years in four-year colleges or universities, and 
(2) the question of the relative efficiency of instruction in the two types of institu- 
tions. Present, or similar, data have no validity for the second purpose. 


Comparison of the Academic Records of Junior College Transfers and the 
Native California Group, by Sexes 


Table 6 and Figure 2 allow comparisons of the two groups by sexes for the 
four semesters of the Upper Division, thus: 














Native California women (80) 1.62 .037* 
Junior college men (68) 1.50+.052* 
Native California men (90) 1.31+.041* 
Junior college women (89) 1.30+.043* 


*These values of errors are probably too large. No satisfactory method is available 
for computing them. 


The native California women excel all other groups, the difference between 
them and the next group (junior college men) is 0.12+.064. This difference, being 
but twice its probable error, can hardly be held to be statistically significant. The 
native California women do excel the California men and the junior college women 
by amounts which are statistically significant, being 0.312.055 and 0.32+.959. The 
difference between the junior college men and the native California men (0.19) is 
probably significant since the probable error is 0.066 or slightly more than one-third 
the difference. The junior college men excel the junior college women by 0.279.068 
or almost exactly three times the probable error. This difference is probably 
significant. The other comparisons which might be made do not present differences 
large enough to be statistically certain. 

It is to be noted that, although the junior college women earned somewhat 
higher grades while still in junior college, the situation is reversed in the Upper 
Division of the University. 

The native California women registered somewhat greater gains than did the 
California men from the Lower to the Upper Division, but this difference is not 
significant. 
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AVERAGE (G. P. R.) FOR THE TWO GROUPS, BY SEXES. NUMBERS OF 
CASES ARE IN PARENTHESES. GRADES FOR SEMESTERS 1-4 ARE 


























Semester Men Women Men Women 
1.69 (68) 1.82 (89) 1.27 (93) 1.53 (82) 
1.77 (66) 1.83 (83) 1.33 (93) 1.58 (82) 
1.78 (51) 1.89 (65) 1.30 (93) 1.53 (82) 
1.87 (48) 1.87 (61) 1.32 (93) 1.58 (82) 
Average 1-4).................... 1.772.042 1.812.034 1.30+.032 1.552.035 
1.28 (68) 1.08 (89) 1.19 (90) 1.52 (80) 
1.50 (62) 1.24 (82) 1.26 (85) 1.57 (76) 
1.58 (54) 1.41 (69) 1.38 (79) 1.68 (69) 
1.67 (49) 1.65 (62) 1.46 (69) 1.70 (68) 
Average 5-8).................... 1.502.052 1.30+.043 1.312.041 1.62.037 
Ficure 2 
AVERAGE GRADE BY SEMESTERS AND SEXES 
Semesters TE 
G.P.R Upper. 
1.90 1 8Division 
1.80 
1.70 
1.60 
1.50 
1.40 
1.30 epebenaoanee 
1.20 
1.10 
1.00 “~~ lower Division -_ <—— Upper Division ——? 
Fig. 2. Average grade point ratios (G.P.R.) for transfers and native 
» by Semesters, and by sexes. 
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Certain Comparisons of the Present Study with the Similar Investigation at 
Stanford University 


On June 30, 1928, Professors J. Pearce Mitchell and Walter C. Eells published 
a study on the junior college transfers to Stanford University. (Faculty Bulletin, 
No. 13, June 30, 1928.) Their summary is quoted verbatim: 


“During a five-year period 510 students have entered Stanford University 
by transfer from junior colleges. A study has been made of the records of 317 
of this group who entered with full Upper Division or junior-year standing. 

“Their average age is 20.52 years, two years greater than that of Stanford 
freshmen. 

“Their ability as measured by the Thorndike Intelligence Test is slightly 
superior to that of students from four-year colleges, and markedly superior to 
that of students who were admitted as freshmen. When their ability is meas- 
ured by their previous academic record, the results are similar. 

“In their two years of residence the junior college group after their first 
quarter show superiority to a comparable group of students who have had their 
previous academic work in the University; this superiority increases markedly 
in each successive quarter of residence. 

“Eighty-five per cent of the students entering from junior colleges have 
graduated or are still in residence. 

“Where normally 15 per cent of seniors receive graduation honors for 
superior scholastic records, 24 per cent of the junior college entrants have 
achieved this distinction; of the latest class to graduate 30 per cent of the junior 
college group have been thus honored. 

“Forty-three per cent of the junior college students who have graduated 
have gone into graduate work at Stanford; 50 per cent of the latest class have 
done so; as contrasted with 28 per cent of the comparable class admitted as 
freshmen.” 


Certain comparisons of the Stanford and California studies are possible; others 
equally interesting are not. Since California administers intelligence tests to 
entrants, the number of possible comparisons is somewhat reduced. 

The following summarizing statements present the more important points of 
agreement and disagreement of the two studies. 


1. The Stanford study was based upon the records of 317 junior college trans- 
fers over a five-year period (1923-1927); the California investigation includes 157 
transfers entering the University of California (Berkeley) in August, 1926. The 
transfers to the two institutions should be comparable in the respect that mainly 
students with junior standing are included. 


2. The age at entrance (Upper Division) for junior college transfers at Stan- 
ford was 20.5 years in comparison with 20.1 for transfers to California. The native 
California comparison group average 20.5 years of age at the beginning of the 
junior year. The two studies are therefore comparable as to age of transfer students. 

3. Stanford exercises a rigorous selection among women applicants; less so 
with the men. California applies the same criteria to the sexes. The Stanford 
report shows, however, that men and women transfers from junior colleges were 
equal in mental ability as measured by the Thorndike Intelligence Test, the averages 
being, respectively, 80.6 and 80.5. The native Stanford group averaged 72.3 for 
the men and 69.1 in the case of the women. 


4. The Stanford study included 29 transfers from non-California junior colleges; 
25 of these being men, and 4 women. The California transfers all came from 
junior colleges within the State. 


5. In the absence of intelligence test records for the University of California 
transfer group, the only basis for comparison with the group transferring to Stanford 
is the average marks earned in junior colleges. Unfortunately both reports refigure 
grades upon the basis used by each university, and the Stanford and California 
bases differ. Stanford does not assign minus grade points for marks below D as 
California does. Average G.P.R. at California will run lower than at Stanford 
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for this reason. With this error in mind, the following data are still roughly 
comparable: 


AVERAGE G., P. R. FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE RECORDS (TWO YEARS) 


Stanford Native California Native 
Transfers Stanford Transfers California 
| gt ER 1.75 (261) 1.49 (478) 1.77 (68) 1.30 (93) 
Women ................2.21 (53) 1.70 (86) 1.81 (89) 1.55 (82) 


Men coming to Stanford and to California from junior colleges are nearly 
equal in ability; the difference favoring the California entrants, especially in view 
of the fact that the California system employing negative grade points for grades 
below D lowers the average for transfers to California. The women transfers to 
Stanford are superior to those coming to California, but the difference is exag- 
gerated by the methods of computing G. P. R. at the two institutions. (Moreover, 
the Stanford transfers include junior colleges which are departments of teachers 
colleges and also non-California junior colleges. Students from these two types 
of institutions excelled those from independent district junior colleges by an average 
G. P. R. of 0.08. This fact is obtained from Table IX of the Stanford report by 
pooling and weighting the averages of the independent and other types of junior 
colleges separately.) 

The Upper Division Records for the Groups Transferring to Stanford 
and to California 

6. Transfer men do about equally well in the two institutions, if we make reason- 
able allowance for differences in computing G.P.R. Transfer women do better at 
Stanford than at California, the difference being significant as nearly as can be 
judged for data not strictly comparable. The average G.P.R. earned by native 
groups (sexes combined) differ by 0.10, an amount easily attributed to the difference 
in deriving the G.P.R. (This difference is figured from the above data by weighted 
averages, the calculations not being shown here.) 





STANFORD STUDY CALIFORNIA STUDY 
(6 quarters) (4 semesters) 
Transfers Native Transfers Native 
Men 1.58 1.46 1.50 1.31 
Women 1.86 1.78 1.30 1.62 





7. The two studies agree that native men earn lower average G. P. R. than do 
native women. 

8. The two studies disagree in finding that transfers are superior to the native 
groups. The Stanford study showed that entrants from junior colleges excelled 
the native group, and that the superiority increased quarter by quarter. The Cali- 
fornia study indicated that transfers are inferior to the native group, the difference 
becoming less semester by semester; in the final year the two groups standing about 
equal. (The recently completed study at the University of California at Los 
Angeles shows that the transfer group at no time approached the native group in 
the Upper Division of that institution.) 

9. The Upper Division records at Stanford placed the four groups in the 
following positions from highest to lowest: 

Junior college women. 
Native Stanford women, 
Junior college men. 
Native Stanford men. 

The Upper Division records at California placed the four groups in the follow- 

ing positions from highest to lowest: 
Native California women, 
Junior college men. 
Native California men. 
Junior college women. 

The relationship of the four groups in the two studies shows no positive 
correlation, indicating that the findings agree no better than chance; although, of 
course, this is no reflection upon the reliability of the facts of either study. It 
merely means that the situations are quite different in the two institutions. The 
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disagreement is larger than can be accounted for by the slight differences in com- 
puting the G. P. R. at Stanford and at the University of California. The indication 
is that selective influences operate, and that these operate differently for the two 
sexes in the two institutions. 

10. The persistence of junior college transfers in the two studies also shows 
marked disagreements. For 199 transfers to Stanford over the period 1923-1926 
(entering dates), the per cents graduated or remaining in college were as follows, 
according to type of junior college: 

Independent (86) 88.4% Teachers college (81)... 87.7% 
High school (14) 0.2.2... 714% Non-California (18) —.... 66.7% 

For the native Stanford groups over the same period, the per cents varied 
between 87.7 per cent and 94.0 per cent. 

The per cent of the junior college transfers to the University of California 
(August, 1926) who were graduated or were still in residence by December, 1928, 
was 66.2 in comparison with 75.4 for the native California group. 

Persistence of junior college transfers at Stanford is set as 85 per cent by 
Mitchell and Eells; 66 per cent is the obtained result at California. 

11. Stanford graduates 15 per cent of its students with honors, classified as 
“with distinction” and “with great distinction.” Of 106 junior college transfers, 
23.6 per cent were graduated with honors; 17.0 per cent “with distinction,” and 6.6 
per cent “with great distinction.” These figures are to be compared with a normal 
15 per cent. 

California graduated 5.5 per cent of 72 transfers with honors in comparison 
with 9.6 per cent of the native group of 115 (the numbers being those who were 
graduated by December, 1928, out of the two groups starting the Upper Division 
in August, 1926). 

Although the basis of graduation with honors is not comparable in the two 
institutions, the relative numbers of transfer and native students earning honors is 
reversed in the two studies. 

12. The Stanford study showed that 43.4 per cent of junior college students 
graduating at Stanford continued into graduate work. The similar figure for Cali- 
fornia transfers is 41.7 per cent. These data are hardly comparable as the Stanford 
study included groups entering during the years 1923-1925, which fact would allow a 
higher proportion than would the class entering California’s Upper Division in 
1926. Moreover the Stanford figures are inflated somewhat by the very large 
percentages of entrants from non-California and teachers college types of junior 
colleges. (Table XII of the Stanford report shows that 38.3 per cent of the inde- 
pendent and high school type of transfers, who graduated, continued into graduate 
study. The comparable figure in the Stanford report for other types of transfers 
is 47.4 per cent.) The percentage of native Stanford students continuing into 
graduate study is given as 27.9 per cent. The similar figure for California is 27.8 
per cent. Again, allowance must be made for the fact that the Stanford graduating 
class of 1927 is being compared with the California graduating class of 1928, 

In concluding this comparison of the two studies it must be pointed out that 
the question of the academic achievement of the student taking his first two college 
years in a junior college must not be decided upon the basis of data from a single 
institution. We have shown very considerable differences to exist at Stanford 
University and at the University of California. A final evaluation must rest upon 
cumulated records from all of the degree-granting institutions of the State. To 
these two studies will soon be added a third, that from the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Over a period of years it may be possible to draw general con- 
clusions; at this time such an attempt is exceedingly dangerous. 





APPENDIX 
Comparison of the Academic Records of Eliminated Students of the Transfer and 
the Native California Groups with the Previous Studies 
One of the probable explanations advanced in connection with the discussion 


of elimination during the Upper Division years was that the greater elimination in 
the case of transfers is likely to result in a higher degree of selection in ability, a 
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fact which may explain some of the “catching-up” of the group when compared 
with students completing their entire four years at the University of California. 
The ratio of eliminations between transfer and native groups in the Upper Division 
of the University was found to be 1.51, i.e. one and one-half transfers failed to 
continue in the Upper Division for each one of the native group eliminated. 


One of the reasons for the discrepancy in favor of the native group is undoubt- 
edly the fact that the factor of selective elimination operated more or less con- 
sistently in the Lower Division as well as in the Upper Division, with the result 
that the group of 170 native students who continued their courses beyond the first 
two years of University represented the survivors of thorough elimination according 
to University standards. The group of 157 transfers from junior colleges had not 
been subjected to the same university standards until their entrance in semester 
five. Consequently, the mortality in the fifth and the succeeding semesters was 
more pronounced. 


In order to test the validity of the conclusions as to possible selection in ability 
* during the Upper Division period an additional and complementary study of the 
special groups of eliminated students of the transfers and the natives was under- 
taken. The academic accomplishment of the two eliminated groups was computed 
by grade point averages for each semester of the Upper Division, and for the total 
period of residence as well. These averages were then tabulated for comparison 
with the grades of the entire groups as found previously. Table 7 below indicates 
decidedly inferior records especially for the group of eliminated junior college 
transfers. 


TABLE 7 


AVERAGE GRADES (G.P.R.) OF ELIMINATED TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR 
COLLEGES AND OF ELIMINATED NATIVE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
COMPARED WITH AVERAGE GRADES OF THE WHOLE TRANSFER 
AND NATIVE GROUPS, BY SEMESTERS IN THE 
UPPER DIVISION 


Group One Group Two Group THREE Group Four 
All Junior Eliminated All Native Eliminated 
College Junior College University University 
Semester Transfers Transfers Students Students 
G.P.R. N G.P.R. N G.P.R. N G.P.R. N 
Ps onctesealneiadnetiaa 1.17 157 0.62 39* 1.35 170 = 0.79 23* 
eee 1.35 144 0.84 28 —=és«di141 161 0.88 16 
i LE 123 0.82 13 4.33 148 =0.89 6 


D Seatdisndibecintnncienss 1.66 3 — a _ Pate 
(Aver. 5-8)......1.39%.033f 157t 0.72+.01T 3 1.46%.028t 170 0.82+.01t 23t 


*Other students eliminated in the upper division have continued by courses in 
Summer or Inter-sessions and hence are not included in this table. 

tThese values of errors are probably too large. No satisfactory method available 
for computing them. 5: 


In comparisons made in Table 7 certain tendencies are apparent as having a 
bearing upon the question of selection in ability in the eliminations made in the 
Upper Division of the University. By subtracting from the grade point averages 
of the whole junior college group (Group One) the grade point averages of the 
selected group of eliminated transfers (Group Two) we find that the inferiority 
in the latter group is over one-half a grade point. In the fifth semester the 
difference is 0.55, in the sixth it is 0.51, and in the seventh it is 0.66. 

When the grade point averages of the whole native California group are com- 
pared with those of the eliminated native group we find similar results. The 
average inferiority of the eliminated group is over half a grade point. In the 
fifth semester the difference is 0.56, in the sixth it is 0.53, and in the seventh it is 0.63. 

Another factor closely connected with the relative inferiority of the eliminated 
students is over-ageness. By computing the average age of these groups separately 
it was found that there was a difference of 0.4 years in the case of the junior college 
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transfers and 0.2 years in the case of the native University students. The averages 
for the four groups are as follows: 











Average age of whole transfer group (1926) 20.1 
Average age of eliminated transfer group 20.5 
Average age of whole native group 20.5 
Average age of eliminated native group 20.7 





Of the eliminated transfers sixteen were men and twenty-three were women. 
The men eliminated were 23.5 per cent of the total junior college men, while the 
women were 26 per cent of the total junior college women. There was a slightly 
greater mortality therefore among the junior college women than among the men 
who transferred. For the native group the eliminated men numbered seventeen 
while the women numbered eleven. These numbers represent 19 per cent of the total 
native men and 14 per cent of the women. 


Comparison of Average Grades of owed College Students by Institutions of 


In order to illustrate the variation between the groups of transfers from junior 
colleges represented in the total figures, a further study was made by segregating 
individual cases under institutions of origin. Six junior colleges sent ten or more 
students to the University of California in 1926. Nine junior colleges sent from 
one to nine students to the University. 

Table 8 gives the complete four-year records of each institutional group by 
semesters in the junior colleges and in the University. It will be noted that in every 
case the University average of transfers is considerably lower than the junior 
college average in scholarship, the difference hetween the two ranging from a few 
hundredths of a grade point to more than one grade point. 

The general grade point average for native University students as determined 
by this study was found to be 1.46 for the Upper Division period. By comparin 
with this the University averages in the next to the last column in Table 8 it wil 
be seen that four institutions out of the fifteen junior colleges sent students who 
made scholastic records superior to the native group of the Upper Division. Two 
of these sent ten or more students and two sent fewer. All of the other eleven 
institutions fell below the norm of the native group as judged by the records of 
their transfer students. The six larger grouns from institutions A to F seem to 
have more uniformity of junior college and University records than do the nine 
smaller groups. 


Taste 8 
JUNIOR COLLEGES SENDING TEN OR MORE UPPER DIVISION STUDENTS 
TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA IN 1926 


I.C. U.C. 4Yrn. 

Institutions I I] aii IV Ave. V VI Vil VIll Ave. Ave. 
( eae: FC 1.74 1.70 1.72 1.65 1.21 1.49 1.52 1.29 1.25 1.51 
ibicadiaiis 1.75 1.73 1.71 1.73 1.71 1.11 1.42 1.66 1,91 1.48 1.61 
a 1.68 1.75 193 2.04 1.81 1.30 1.36 1.62 1.61 1.47 1.65 
eiiaieae 1.80 1.76 1.71 1.74 1.72 1.90 1.35 1.23 1.65 1.28 1.46 
2 1.65 1.43 1.90 1.76 1.64 0.97 1.10 1,20 1.48 1.18 1.43 
Finn: tf oe 1.77 1.93 1.89 128 1.46 1.38 1.63 1.42 1.66 


JUNIOR COLLEGES SENDING LESS THAN TEN UPPER DIVISION STUDENTS 
TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA IN 1926 


J.C. U.C. 4Y-, 

Institutions I I] i IV Ave. V VI vil Vill Ave. Ave. 
= 162 186 188 2.08 185 1.32 1.30 1.33 150 143 1.63 
a ow LB. 5 Oe" wee ee 175 049 G44 O77 .... G52 188 
Lovee’ 1.87 2.16 2.07 2.03 1.94 140 160 162 1.60 1.55 1.75 
) oe 2.31 2.35 2.87 2.56 242 1.64 1.92 1.84 1.95 182 2.08 
a 2.09 2.15 2.07 1.98 2.04 1.21 1.26 1.20 1.88 1.41 1.80 
= - 105 124 156 1.14 136 089 0.57 139 1.58 1.19 1.28 
| ee 1.31 018 0.94 181 047 06.76 0.97 
— 1.72 188 2.12 190 1.92 1.10 1.09 1.52 1.43 1.30 1.63 
: ~ 181 123 O65 176 1.30 062 1.20 1... «wi. @99 LI? 
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eperen| ORMER State Superintendent William J. Cooper has recently 
ZI published a history of the junior college movement in California 
aa ea) in a Bulletin of the State Department of Education. But this 
LoS . . “r 
OS treats only briefly and inadequately the origin and growth, 
under the Law of 1907, of individual junior colleges in the 
State in the period from 1907 to 1917—the period which Superintendent 
Cooper has so happily termed “The Infancy of the Junior College in 
California.” In that Bulletin? he states that Fresno High School was the 
first one, in 1910, to establish a post-graduate course. He gives the enroll- 
ment for it for each year from 1910-11 to 1916-17. He states that Santa 
Barbara and Los Angeles city high schools established similar departments 
in 1911-12; Bakersfield and Fullerton the following year; and that in 1917 
there were sixteen such courses or departments. These sixteen are named 
in Table 2° of the same Bulletin (prepared by Walter E. Morgan), and 
enrollment in each given for 1916-17 and subsequent years. Enrollment 
data are given for 1913-14 and 1915-16 in the First and Second Biennial 
Reports of the State Board of Education. But there is no other published 
information available as to the enrollment in the post-graduate or junior 
college courses in any of these schools prior to 1916-17 with the single 
exception of Fresno. Nor does there seem to be reliable information as 
to the date of beginning of such work, except as summarized above for 
Fresno, Los Angeles, Bakersfield, Santa Barbara, and Fullerton. The 
implication is that these were the first five to be formed. Hollywood’s 
claim to third place is overlooked. 

This State Department Bulletin gives the fullest, latest, and most 
authoritative history of the junior college movement in the State. In view 
of the great prominence which this movement has assumed in California 
and the promise of much greater development and influence in the future, 
it seems worth while to attempt to secure and preserve additional facts 
concerning the beginnings and strength of the junior college movement 
in California during its developing infancy. A letter from the State 
Department reported that that office had only incomplete and inadequate 
data for years preceding 1916-17. Data on enrollment were furnished 









1 The Junior College in California, Bulletin No. G-3, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, 1928, pp. 5-16. Also printed as “The Junior College Movement 
in California” in School Review, Vol. 36, pp. 409-422 (June, 1928). 

2 Ibid., p. 8. 8 Ibid., p. 18. 

4 Letter from Walter E. Morgan (April 18, 1928): “I am enclosing what little data 
we have available concerning enrollments in post-graduate courses prior to 1916-17. The 
annual reports of these years did not call for a report of post-graduate enrollment. The 
data we have, which I am afraid are very incomplete, and of questionable reliability, were 
secured partially from the principals of the high schools in question and partially from 
other types of reports.” These data mentioned are referred to subsequently in this study 
as State Department “unpublished data.” 
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for ten of the sixteen schools in 1915-16, for three in 1914-15, for five in 
the previous year. In cases where information thus furnished was inade- 
quate or incomplete or there was reason to doubt its reliability letters were 
sent by the writer to the present high school principal in each of the 
cities named and to various other individuals in an effort to secure authentic 
evidence, as far as it might be in existence, of the date of beginning and 
annual enrollments, in each of these infant junior colleges. This informa- 
tion is summarized in the present article. 


Data as secured are first presented for each school, arranged as nearly 
as possible in order of opening; then all is summarized in a single table 
which may be considered supplementary to Table 2 of the State Bulletin 
which gives similar information for all junior colleges in the State subse- 
quent to 1916. 


In this early period a careful distinction was not always made between 
“junior college” and “post-graduate” students. In fact the term “junior 
college” does not seem to have been used with reference to California 
schools for several years after the passage of the enabling law of 1907. 
This law stated that 


The board of trustees of any city, district, union, joint union, or county 
high school may prescribe post-graduate courses of study for the graduates of 
such high school, or other high schools, which courses of study shall approxi- 
mate the studies prescribed in the first two years of university courses.5 


It was definitely under the provisions of this law that the courses of 
junior college grade were established at Fresno in 1910 which has been 
commonly accepted as the first public junior college to be established in 
California. Some of the schools with recognized junior college courses 
speak only of “post-graduate students” in the entire period from 1910 to 
1917. A distinction seems to have been recognized, however, in at least 
three cases, Hollywood, Sacramento, and Pasadena—as reported in detail 
later. An effort is also made to carry out the distinction in the First and 
Second Biennial Reports of the State Board of Education. The term 
“junior college” seems first to have been used officially in 1914 in the First 
Biennial Report of the State Board of Education. In commenting on the 
1907 law authorizing post-graduate courses of university grade, it is stated, 
“For convenience, the post-graduate department is known as the ‘junior 
college’ department.”* It is thus referred to frequently in this and the 
Second Biennial Report, before the passage of the law of 1917. 


1. Fresno (Fall, 1910) 


Date of establishment, 1910, and subsequent enrollment by years are 
complete and adequate in Bulletin G-3. But First Biennial Report of 





® Chap. 69, Stats. 1907, p. 88. The date of this law is erroneously given as 1911 in 
the First Biennial Report of the State Board of Education, 1913-14 (p. 98). 
6 Jbid., p. 98. 
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State Board gives enrollment of 52 instead of 46 for 1913-14," and Second 
Biennial Report gives 107 instead of 117 for 1915-16.* 


2. Santa Barbara (July or August, 1911) 


A letter (November 26, 1928) from A. C. Olney, president of Marin 
Union Junior College, who organized the junior college work at Santa 
Barbara, says: 


The date of the establishment of the junior college department at Santa 
Barbara was August, or July, 1911. I remember that in the spring of 1910 I had 
planned to start a junior college department of Fresno High School, and had 
it all ready to start in the fall of 1910. Instead. of doing so I went to Santa 


Barbara and immediately began to organize a junior college for the autumn 
of 1911, 


Unpublished State Department data show an enrollment of 36 for 
1913-14, and of 47 for 1915-16. It has not been possible to secure enroll- 
ment figures for other years. 

Paul E. Stewart, city superintendent at Santa Barbara, states that the 
junior college there was established by resolution of the Board September 


11, 1917.° This, however, evidently refers to its reorganization under the 
provisions of the law of 1917. 


3. Hollywood (Fall, 1911, or Fall, 1912) 


This was one of the earliest junior college departments established, 
but the fact seems to have escaped recognition in the published literature. 


It has been noted that Cooper names five institutions beginning junior — 


college work prior to 1913. Thomas states that, “Fresno, in 1910, was 
the first high school to make the authorized extension, and its example 
was followed during the next three years by Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
Santa Monica, Fullerton, and Bakersfield.”2° These are the same ones 
as named by Cooper, except for the addition of Santa Monica. The First 
Biennial Report of the State Board of Education (in 1914) mentions 
junior college departments at Fresno, Los Angeles, Fullerton, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach, Santa Barbara, Auburn, Le Grand, and Bakers- 
field." But Hollywood is not mentioned in any of these sources. 


A letter (May 14, 1928) from Dr. W. H. Snyder, who has been principal 
at Hollywood High School since 1908, states : 


I find in the year 1911-12 we had sixteen post-graduates and that in the 
fall of 1912 our junior college was established. It was, I think, the third junior 
college established in the State, the first one being established at Fresno, the 
second, in February, 1912, at Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, and 
ours in September, 1912. In the first year our total enrollment in the junior 
college was 52. In 1913-14 our enrollment was 64; 1914-15, 78; 1915-16, 153; 
1916-17, 166; 1917-18, 180. In the year 1918-19, just before the Southern 
Branch was established, we had 130. We gave up in the fall of 1919. 





7P. 99. 

8P. 160. 

® Letter of February 6, 1928, to State Department. 

10 Proctor, W. M. (editor), The Junior College ; its Organization and Administration. 
Stanford University, 1927, p. 13. 

11 P, 98. 
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These enrollments do not agree with those given by the State Depart- 
ment for the last four years. For 1915-16 the Department (unpublished 
data) gives 102. For the next three years, in Bulletin G-3, it gives 1916-17, 
108; 1917-18, 166; 1918-19, 128. 

When this discrepancy was called to his attention Dr. Snyder wrote 
(January 5, 1929): 


I think the reasons for the discrepancy between the enrollment as given by 
the State Department and given in the letter is the fact that in my letter I gave 
the number of different people who during the year were enrolled in the junior 
college and they gave the enrollment as given in the State returns, which does 
not enter the ETR or the ETRS. Another reason would be that for the first 
years we discriminated carefully between post-graduates and those who were 
eligible for college. When the junior colleges were first established there was 
some doubt as to the standing of the pupils who should be assigned to the 
junior college and who should be kept as post-graduates. For years we have 
made it a plan here in the school to enter into permanent records the names 
of all pupils who have enrolled in the school and the class in which they belong. 
In order to get the data which I sent you, I carefully went over these records 
and counted the names of all pupils who took work in the junior college. I 
am quite sure that the numbers sent you are the numbers of different students 
who during the several years entered and stayed in the junior college for a 
sufficient time to be legally counted. 


If Dr. Snyder’s statement of the beginning of real junior college work, 
the fall of 1912, is taken, it makes Hollywood fourth in order of establish- 
ment. But if evidence similar to that taken for other institutions is ac- 
cepted, its beginning may be placed a year earlier (1911), making it third. 


4. Los Angeles (February, 1912) 


E. W. Oliver, principal of Los Angeles High School, says (in letter of 
May 3, 1928) : 
In the Los Angeles High School of the Los Angeles City High School Dis- 


trict the junior college course was first established in February, 1912. The 
enrollment in the various years was as follows: 


















































Term Beginning Men Women Total 
February, 1912. 13 14 27 
September, 1912 30 53 83 
February, 1913 52 85 137 
September, 1913 61 104 165 
February, 1914 92 107 199 
September, 1914 108 119 227 
February, 1915. 121 131 252 
September, 1915 180 183 365 
February, 1916. 174 182 356 
September, 1916 198 237 435 
February, 1917 196 217 413 
September 1917 117 155 272 
February, 1918. 112 141 253 
September, 1918 37 122 159 
February, 1919. 61 92 153 
September, 1919 67 76 143 
February, 1920 ) 20 29 49 





The junior college department was closed in June, 1920. After the Univer- 
sity of California established a branch in Los Angeles, the junior college enroll- 
ment in the high schools of the City of Los Angeles was not sufficient to con- 
tinue the work. 
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This enrollment is given by semesters, whereas the data furnished by 
the State Department constitute state enrollments of different students for 
the school years. The State Department gives as the enrollment for 1915- 
16 and three following years, 441, 520, 306, and 208. These are 61, 61, 
58, and 67 per cent of the combined enrollments for both semesters in the 
corresponding years. Therefore an average of 62 per cent of the com- 
bined enrollment has been used in the summary table for the years 1912-13, 
1913-14, and 1914-15 as representing the most probable enrollment on a 
basis comparable with other schools. 


5. Kern County (Bakersfield) (Fall, 1913) 
Superintendent Cooper states that Bakersfield began junior college 
work in 1912-13. H. A. Spindt, principal of Kern County Junior College 
(in a letter of May, 1928), says that the first post-graduate work of junior 
college grade was given there in 1913-14, and gives the following enroll- 
ment data: 


Ri ae 20 (Listed as fifth year) 
i enintiniteeninttsibonnentesonaennielll 21 (Estimated) 
EE ae ee eT 27 (Listed as junior college) 





Corresponding enrollments as given by the State Department (unpub- 
lished data) are 21, 19, and 27. These are in substantial agreement. The 
First Biennial Report of the State Board of Education gives 10 for 1913- 
14;"* the Second Biennial Report gives 23 for 1915-16."* 

In a later letter (January 28, 1929), Mr. Spindt says: 


I can find only two references in the minutes of the board to the junior 
college in the years 1913-1914. On October 20, 1913, a contract was awarded 
for the handling of junior college textbooks, and on July 27, 1914, the principal 
was authorized to arrange for a second year of junior college work because 
there were seven students who wished to take the second year course. From all 
records that I can find our junior college was organized in the fall of 1913, 
and as noted in the minutes above, the second year organized in the fall of 1914. 


6. Fullerton (July, 1913) 

Superintendent Cooper also states that Fullerton established its course 
in 1912-13.* This seems to be in error, unless interpreted to mean 
“calendar year, 1913,” since a letter (January 11, 1929) from Louis E. 
Plummer, principal, says: 


Our junior college was established by action of the Board of Trustees in 
July, 1913. Enrollment for the years about which you inquire was as follows: 
1913-14, 28; 1914-15, 40; 1915-16, 44. 


The State Department (unpublished data) gives enrollments for the 
same years as 30, 35, and 44—substantial agreement. 


7. Long Beach (Fall, 1913) 

Long Beach offered junior college work for at least three years. The 
State Department (unpublished data) gives enrollment of 58 in 1913-14, 
and of 79 in 1915-16. It offered no such work in 1916-17. No further 
work of this type was offered until the organization of the junior college 





12 P, 99. 
18 P. 160. 
14 Bulletin G-3, p. 8. 
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district in 1927. No evidence has been secured to indicate a date earlier 

than 1913. A letter (December 20, 1928) from David Segel, of the Long 
Beach Department of Research, says: 

I have talked to Principal David Burcham about the length of time that 

the junior college was established some ten or fifteen years ago. Although the 


matter was not absolutely clear in his mind he was of the firm opinion that it 
had been established for a period of three years as you have already noted. 


8. San Diego (September, 1914) 
Miss Marie McCready, registrar of San Diego Senior High School, in 
a letter (May 12, 1928) written at request of the principal, John Aseltine, 
says: 

The junior college was organized in the San Diego High School in Sep- 
tember, 1914. The work offered was of the college freshman year. The work 
of the sophomore year was added in September, 1915. The first class to finish 
the two years of college work completed the work, June, 1916, and in August 
of the same year entered the University as juniors. The total enrollment, by 
years, for the first three years was as follows: 








1914-15 72 
1915-16 84 
1916-17 114 





The State Department has no data for 1914-15. It agrees with the 
figures given above for the two later years. 


Sacramento (Fall, 1914) 


Jeremiah B. Lillard, president of Sacramento Junior College, in his 
chapter “The City Junior College” in Proctor’s The Junior College gives 
a detailed tabular summary of the development of the present Sacramento 
Junior College.** He definitely states that the present institution was 
established under authority of the 1907 law in 1916-17, and that it was 
closed during the year 1919-20. The enrollment as he gives it for the five 
years during which it was operating under the 1907 law agrees with the 
published data in Bulletin G-3 except for the year 1918-19, when he gives 
it as 27, but the State Department gives it as 17. 

Regarding the period preceding 1916-17, George C. Jensen, principal 
of Sacramento High School, says (in a letter of May 9, 1928) : 

Our records show that in 1914 and 1915 we had eight boys and thirteen 
girls in the junior college department of the Sacramento Senior High School. 
Our records show that in 1915 and 1916 we had no students. In 1916 and 1917 
there were nine boys and thirty-six girls. The above students were recorded as 
post-graduate students. The old forms in use during the years quoted above 
did not carry the item of junior college, hence it is not clear to us whether 
these students were merely post-graduate students of high school rank or post- 
graduate students of junior college rank. The term junior college appears on 
the forms for the first time in the year 1917 and 1918. The records show that 
we had nine boys and fifty-nine girls during that year. In 1918 and 1919 five 
girls and eleven boys. 

The last item indicates an enrollment of 16 for 1918-19, where Lillard 
says 27, and the State Department, 17. Mr. Lillard states that “27” in 
Proctor’s book is a misprint for 17. 





18 Proctor, William M. (editor), The Junior College; Its Organization and Adminis- 
tration. Stanford University, 1927, pp. 112-113. 
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10. Placer (Auburn) (Fall, 1914) 
John F. Engle, principal of Placer Union High School and principal 
of the junior college of the same name during its existence, writes (in 
letter of May 3, 1928): 


The Placer Union Junior College was established in the year 1914-15. It 
was discontinued at the close of 1918-19 because of the small enrollment which 
did not justify the expense of maintaining it. The enrollments were as follows: 














1914-15 17 
1915-16 20 
1916-17 12 
1917-18 12 
1918-19 7 





The State Department gives no enrollment information for 1914-15, 
same enrollment for 1915-16 (unpublished data) ; and in published Table 
2, it gives 6 for 1916-17, 5 for 1917-18, and 7 for 1918-19. 

In a latter letter (December, 1928) Mr. Engle states that the date of 
discontinuance was in error, that it was not discontinued in 1918-19 but 
at close of 1919-20. This statement is also corroborated by Miss Harriet 
McCausland, instructor in Palo Alto Union High School, who taught in 
the Placer Junior College, 1919-20, and by Miss Ora Leak, a student there 
the same year. (Letter of December 8, 1928.) The State Department 
gives no enrollment for 1919-20. Mr. Engle reports enrollment of 6 for 
that year. 

ll. Citrus (Azusa) (June 5, 1915) 


A letter (May, 1928) from F. S. Hayden, principal, states : 


Citrus Junior College was established by resolution of the High School 
Board, June 5, 1915, and first class entered in September, 1915. Enrollment, 
1915-16, 27; enrollment, 1916-17, 35. 


These enrollment data vary slightly from those furnished by the State 
Department. Its unpublished data give 37 for 1915-16. Published Table 2 
gives 37 also for 1916-17. 

12. Santa Ana (August, 1915) 

The “Santa Ana Junior College Announcement of Courses and Sched- 
ule of Classes, 1925-26,” states (p. 5): 

The Santa Ana Junior College was organized by the Santa Ana High 

School Board of Education in August, 1915. . . . Since its organization the 

enrollment . . . has been as follows: 

1915 25 
1916 56 
(Data are quoted for first two years only.) The State Department 


gives 26 for 1915-16, and 56 for 1916-17. 
13. Chaffey (Ontario) (August 11, 1916) 
A letter (June 6, 1928) from Merton E. Hill, principal, says: 


Our institution was organized in the summer of 1916, and we had no junior 
college students earlier than that time. However, we had a few post-graduates 
earlier than 1916 and I found in June of that year that so many seniors were 
planning to come back for post-graduate work that I recommended to our 
Board that we organize a junior college. 

The actual date of establishment by resolution of the High School 


Board was August 11, 1916."* 


16Proctor, op. cit., p. 28. 
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14. Pomona (September, 1916) 
Letter (May 2, 1928) from H. P. Reynolds, principal, says: 


The first work of post-graduate or junior college nature was offered in 
September, 1916, at which time our junior college department was established. 
The enrollment was small, being only three. 


This enrollment agrees with that given by the State Department. 
15. Anaheim (Fall, 1916) 
Letter (May 29, 1928) from J. A. Clayes, principal, states: 


According to the best information I can obtain the junior college was 
maintained in this high school during the years 1916-1917, and 1917-1918. We 
have never offered any regular post-graduate work other than this junior college 


work, 
16. San Luis Obispo (Fall, 1916?) 
Letter (May 3, 1928) from John W. Thompson, principal, says: 


We never gave any post-graduate work of college standard before the 
establishment of the junior college in 1917. 


However, the State Department in published Table 2 gives San Luis 
Obispo an enrollment of 10 for 1916-17. Possibly this is for second 
semester, or may refer to post-graduate students, not of college grade. 


17. Polytechnic (Los Angeles) (Fall, 1916) 

No information has been received from the principal. No evidence 
found of existence prior to 1916-17 when State Department gives it an 
enrollment of 42. 

18. Pasadena 


The Second Biennial Report of the State Board of Education gives 
Pasadena an enrollment “in the junior college department” of 61.7 W. 
Hardin Hughes, director of Administrative Investigation and Research, 
gives the following post-graduate enrollment data for the years 1912-13 to 
1923-24, inclusive: 7, 42, 57, 61, 82, 98, 61, 55, 91, 107, 112, 123. But 
he states (letter of January 28, 1929): 


Post-graduate work in the local high school did not constitute post-graduate 
courses previous to the establishment of our junior college—that is, the nature 
of the work was not advanced nor differentiated but simply supplemented 
previous studies as chosen by individual students. This has been definitely 
verified by Mr. Harbeson and the records; there were no junior college courses 
prior to the establishment of the junior college in 1924-25. 


Other Schools 


This completes a study of the sixteen junior colleges listed in the State 


| Department Bulletin as existing in the year 1916-17, but for which in- 


formation as to origin or earlier enrollment was incomplete or inadequate. 
Information regarding Pasadena and Long Beach, organized as district 
junior colleges subsequent to 1916-17, has also been included. 

In addition to these eighteen schools the State Department (in unpub- 
lished data and in the first two reports of the State Board of Education) 
has furnished enrollment figures for junior college departments of a few 
other high schools in the period preceding 1916-17. None of these are 
reported in the Bulletin G-3 for 1916-17 or subsequent years. A record 
ot them should be preserved, however, since they were under the same 





it P, 160. 
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status under the law of 1907 as the others which survived to enjoy the 
additional benefits of the law of 1917. The available data are as follows: 




















. Enrollment Enrollment 
School 1913-14 1915-16 

Santa Monica 28 ‘ae 
Imperial an 8 
San Fernando id 7 
Le Grand 2 1 
Orange _ 7 
Yreka _ 17 

Totals 30 40 





Santa Monica is one of the institutions mentioned by Thomas among 
the first six to be established."* The Second Biennial Report of the State 
Board says that a junior college department was established at Riverside, 
prior to June, 1916, but no enrollment is given; also that movements were 
under way for their establishment at Shasta and Palo Alto High Schools.’® 

Summary Table 

The facts regarding enrollment prior to 1916-17 are summarized as 
well as possible in the following table, which may be considered as supple- 
mentary to Table 2 of the State Bulletin G-3. In case of conflict in figures 
given by different authorities, the author has used his best judgment in 
view of the evidence available. 

TABLE OF POST-GRADUATE OR JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 


UNDER LAW OF 1907 IN CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS PRIOR 
Date 20 1916-1917 



































Estab- 
lished 1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 

Fresno 1910 15 15 35 46 77 117 
Santa Barbara -.................... 1911 al ? ? % ? 47 
Hollywood 1911 ol 16 52 64 78 153 
SS 1912 27 136 226 297 441 
Kern County..................1913 ui ‘eins aii 21 19 27 
Fullerton 1913 pi ne at 28 40 44 
Long Beach 1913 jon ath a 58 ? 79 
San Diego 1914 ie aa yal pies 72 84 
Sacramento ~......................1914 ae a a on 21 0 
Placer 1914 me aie ae Se 17 20 
Citrus 1915 se sna vies wae io 27 
Santa Ana. 1915 bis pine Pom ‘ia 25 
Chaffey 1916 in = sie wh ‘ai 
Pomona 1916 nei ca ne ines pe = 
Anaheim 1916 na tin ini on te 
San Luis Obispo..................1916 ‘th oe =< ies oe 
Polytechnic (L. A.)............1916 site ani —_ cs wil ai 
Six “other schools”... il an -— 30 40 

Totals (reported)... 15 58 223 509 621 1104 

Estimates (unreported) .. aa 12 24 ws 111 oncibs 

Probable Totals... 15 70 247 509 732 1104 


(Note: The author would appreciate corrections or supplementary information 
regarding any of the schools considered in this study prior to 1916-17.—W. C. E.) 





18 Proctor, op. cit., p. 13. 
19 P, 159. 
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THE TULARE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


DAVID L. MacKAYE and JULIA J. GUNTHER 
Tulare Union High School 


INTRODUCTION | 
By S. J. BRAINERD, Principal 


The idea of the Tulare guidance program grew out of our experience seven 
years ago in an attempt to meet the problems arising from the attempted enforce- 
ment of the compulsory part-time attendance law. The purpose of its beginning 
was a plan to apply preventive rather than corrective measures to the problems of the 
guidance of youth. 

The Tulare guidance program is in part the result of a growing conviction that 
all phases of the educational activity of such a community as ours for people from 
six to sixty are inseparably bound together. Thus we believe that any guidance 
program will involve adult education as will be indicated by the contents of this 
study. 

The underlying philosophy of the Tulare guidance system is highly pragmatic 
in that it is based on a carefully analyzed and continuing experience with one com- 
munity group over a number of years as distinguished from research based upon 
questionnaire methods, or upon data assembled from diverse points within a limited 
period of time. 

The method of development we think scientific in that operative conclusions are 
based on observation and experiment with a willingness to accept the evidence 
regardless of pre-conceived impressions. 

The spirit of the guidance program is that of a genuine Americanization teacher, 
namely the real missionary spirit of sympathetic and sacrificial effort for the good 
of the individual pupil. 

The technique of procedure has been built up year by year and will be added 
to in future years. We have started where we were and with what we had. We 
have kept in touch with all available sources which give the best thought in edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. We have, however, tested such sources with our 
own experience and have been fearless in disagreeing or discarding that with which 
our experience conflicts. 

While the development of the Tulare guidance program is largely the work of 
one man yet no one is more aware than he of the fact that it could not have been 
developed without the co-operation of his associates. For the first two or three 
years the development of a co-operative spirit and understanding on the part of the 
school faculty seemed slow and almost hopeless. Now the guidance program is a 
school project shared in by nearly all teachers of ninth grade subjects and by many 
of those who teach beyond the ninth grade. 

The Tulare guidance program is becoming the foundation on which the whole 
school organization is built. The spirit of the effort is revolutionizing the spirit and 
achievement of the school. We expect greater things. 


Purpose of Guidance System 


MAENERAL Purposes. In the gradual development of this 
hey guidance system, the needs of the community in its entirety 

have been kept in view at all times. The pupil as we receive 
j him is a product of the forces at work in the community— 
homes, business, civic organizations, forms of amusement. To 
pick him out of these and attempt to isolate him in a super-sanctified 
scholastic atmosphere fails absolutely of its purpose of better preparing 
him to take his place in the community. 
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The guidance program, therefore, has been tied up closely with the 
home through conferences. The adult education and alien education 
programs have been swung into line with guidance purposes. Alliances 
have been made with civic organizations, not only for the help they could 
give, but to disseminate through them the truth that the school is the agency 
best fitted to express the community purpose and instinct for self better- 
ment of all agencies. The school holds up no standard apart from the 
community, but rather attempts to express the highest standard of the 
community of which it is an integral part. We believe this has been 
accomplished without sacrificing any of the highest aims of education. 


Specific Objectives. The guidance system has reached its present 
development in meeting student needs as a result of very gradual growth. 
Each step was carefully worked out as experience dictated its necessity. 
The mechanism of observation and adjustment in each particular was 
developed to the point where a given objective was satisfactorily met before 
another was taken up. These specific objectives, in the order in which they 
were taken up, are as follows: 


1. To close the gap between eighth grade and high school, remove the timidity 
of the pupil, etc. 

2. To adjust the alien home to the American idea of education, working 
simultaneously on child and parent through the different agencies of the 
school, including the alien education division. 

3. To broaden the viewpoint of the eighth grade child as to vocational facts, 
training, and methods of employment 

4. To give information about educational procedure, courses, subjects, etc., 
and to register the eighth grade pupil in his own class room for high school. 

5. To receive the incoming high school pupil with such procedure as to win 
his loyalty and affection for the school, and to associate upper class students 
in the project of sensibly directing and assisting younger pupils. 

6. To adjust children from alien homes to high school society through the 
friendly influence of a Cosmopolitan Club. 

7. To provide educational guidance during the first two years of high school 
life in study programs, use of time, changes of courses, and registration 
for advanced work. 

8. To build up a system of teacher classroom guidance in all subjects, but 
particularly in English. 


These increasing activities are centralized at an administrative focal 
point, but participated in by an ever increasing number of individuals. It 
is hoped to extend the activities both higher and lower in the grades. 


Guidance by Adjustment vs. Guidance by Advice 


Principles. There are two ways of guiding pupils. One is through giving 
advice, the other through so adjusting conditions to the youngster’s needs that 
he profits by but is scarcely conscious of the adjustment. Being human, he may 
resent advice. The inarticulate hoy or girl does not know how to ask for it, 
hut he needs it most. The strongest objection to the advisory system, however, 
is that there can be no positive data at the counselor’s command which would 
justify him in making arbitrary decisions regarding the pupil’s future. 

The alternate method is that of adjustment which provides successive situa- 
tions for the pupil to explore, of that degree of complexity which will challenge 
him without discouraging him. The machinery of such a system must include 
not only the counselors, but most of the faculty. The devices necessary to this 
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are too numerous to state in full, but there are general headings under which 
most of them may be listed, as follows: 


1. Care is taken that subjects too difficult do not appear on the pupil’s 
schedule card. 

2. Pupil inability to organize a study program is recognized beforehand 
and proper aid given. 

3. Certain common fears, timidities, and inhibitions operating to cause 
failure or discouragement are recognized by a mechanism within the school 
sensitive to these things, and are met before lasting harm is done. 

4. Interests are developed or adjusted through self-exploration projects 
and other devices. 

The Adjustment System. The Tulare Union High School gathers the 
data for pupil adjustment in the pre-high school years. The pupil enters 
on a program representing an adjustment between his desires and abilities, 
and the subjects the school has to offer. If all goes smoothly thereafter, 
he may never consciously meet an advisor or counselor. The counseling 
supervision goes on through his high school course, but he may not be 
aware of it unless some particular need brings him to a counselor’s office. 


Features of the Adjustment System. Three features of the adjustment 
system have a very important bearing upon its successful administration. 


1. A course in educational civics is given to the eighth graders by the high 
school counselor. This serves two purposes. The child gains a much- 
needed knowledge of vocational principles. The counselor carries on the 
testing and observation program from which the segregation lists for high 
school are afterwards made up. 


2. An annual Eighth Grade Day is held to familiarize the eighth graders with 
the high school and to remove timidity. 


3. Preregistration conferences are held with both pupils and parents. 


Educational Civics Course. A counselor from the high school visits 
each of the eighteen eighth grades in the district once every two weeks for 
a forty-minute discussion period. During these periods counselor and 
class talk over together as many of the vocational principles of modern 
life as can be developed within that time; also the educational requirements 
which grow out of them. 


The following topics are used for discussion; the stratification of voca- 
tions from the laborer to engineer types; the requirements—in degrees of 
health, knowledge, and ski'l—for making a successful living; the nature 
of skill; the use of general information in specific tasks; methods of ex- 
pressing icleas and their vocational values. 

The talks are cut down in vocabulary to an eighth grade basis of under- 
standing and are accompanied by blackboard charts and illustrative ma- 
terial. . Mimeographed notes are supplied to the pupils. 


Eighth Grade Day. An Eighth Grade Day was instituted in 1922 and 
has been held annually since. On this day the high school busses bring in 
all pupils of the eighth grade. They are received, registered, entertained, 
and ushered about the building by high school pupils trained for these 
duties. The program of the day is as follows: 


11 :00-11 :30. General meeting at which a talk is given by the high school prin- 
cipal on the serious side of high school work. 
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11:30- 1:15. Boys and girls alternate as the guests of the physical education 
department, and of the student body at lunch. Student leaders address 
them at lunch. 

1:15- 1:45. General assembly and entertainment. 


1:45- 3:15. Inspection of the shops and laboratories in groups of five under 
student guides. 


3:15- 3:45. Special entertainment features by school clubs. 

Three things are gained by this effort: 

First. The eighth grader, after several months of contact with the 
school through the counselor, now visualizes it. He also gains first hand 
information of the nature of shop and commercial work, domestic science, 
and laboratory science. This is a help to him in making his registration 
choices later in the year. 

Second. He becomes familiar with the location of offices, class rooms, 
lockers, and toilets; also with school routine in regard to the period system 
and study halls. This familiarity does away with much of the timidity 
many children feel at entering a new environment alone. Under usual 
conditions, this timidity alone may prevent the attendance of a number of 
children at high school. The reports of eighth grade teachers in regard to 
the change of attitude of many of their pupils upon returning from eighth 
grade day solidly support this statement. 

Third. The training which the high school ushers, guides, and speakers 
receive, the feeling of responsibility for the incoming freshmen thus en- 
gendered, and the contact with them have a very noticeable effect on the 
high school student body itself. An attitude of helpfulness is developed 
and much of the roughness of contact is done away with. The high school 
is thereby made pleasanter for the new pupil the following September. 

Pre-Registration Consultations and Registration. The gradual building 
up of confidence between pupil and counselor in the eighth grade year lays 
the foundation for consultation between them regarding registration for 
high school. There are certain advantages in holding this consultation 
before the end of the eighth year in school. They are held in the familiar 
class room among old friends. There is time to talk, and willingness to 
talk freely on the part of the pupil. He stands out as an individual to the 
counselor, who has fresh in mind all the data concerning him, rather than 
as a member of a crowd of worried registrants. 

The pupil is given as much time as necessary to ask his questions and 
to state his plans and hopes. Those which seem weighty are recorded by 
the counselor. All are weighed between them, high school subjects dis- 
cussed, the relation of specific courses to vocational ambitions analyzed. 
Much of this ground has been covered in class talks, so twenty minutes 
per pupil usually suffices for the pre-registration consultation. 

After the pupil has made his choice of subjects for his freshman year, 
the counselor takes the registration slip to the home, discusses it with the 
parent, and gets it revised or O. K.’d. Sometimes the parent summarily 
changes a subject or two, usually with good reason. At least the reason 
is as substantial as the pupil’s. If such revision is made, the study 
schedule is referred back to the pupil and his consent to the change 
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obtained. The registration is then considered final and no change permitted 
except under unusual circumstances, 

In the larger district schools, where it is impossible for lack of time to 
visit all homes, parent meetings are called at the school house. An average 
of 47 per cent of the parents respond. 

Each year the high school meets a few situations in which pupil failure 
may be traced back to the home’s carping criticism of teacher, method, and 
subject. In these cases, invariably the home has not been reached by pre- 
registration activities. The home, if it has had a hand in making out the 
pupil’s schedule of study, becomes a firm supporter of that course rather 
than a carping critic. 


Basic Factors in Adjustment 


Principles. “The total situation” is a phrase coming into general use in 
speaking of the educational adjustment of the child. The technique applied to 
his adjustment, however, usually ends with segregation based on the intelligence 
test alone—an adjustment in one direction only. Involved in the “total situa- 
tion” are home conditions, emotional conditions in the child himself or in those 
who have influence upon him, religious, economic, and social considerations. 
It is too much to expect a smoothly functioning machinery which will take 
care of all these adjustments. However, the need of such adjustments may 
at least be indicated on the records, the teachers familiarized with this need 
when it stands in the way of good scholarship, and a concerted effort put forth 
by all teachers and counselors dealing with a given child to make these adjust- 
ments. In many cases handicaps which at first appeared insurmountable have 
been overcome through this sytem. 

In the Tulare system it has been the aim to build up a technique of obser- 
vation, of which intelligence tests supply but a small part of the material. The 
basic factors of adjustment suggest the field for this observation. A knowledge 
of them as outlined for this system is necessary to an understanding of its 
record system. 


Negative Factors in Adjustment, Certain elements working aga‘nst 
guidance through adjustment must be taken into consideration. Frequently 
there are the parents’ disregard of changing conditions in business, and 
his ignorance of well-established educational theories. Then, too, there is 
the child’s very limited contact with the world of occupations, often 
accompanied by a fixed choice of a vocation entirely unsuited to him. 
Only through the adult education movement can the first of these be 
successfully combatted. Child and parent must be brought to the same 
point of view regarding training at the same time. 

Disregard of Changing Conditions. The world has been moving too 
fast for the modern parent. He cannot keep up with the changes in 
conditions of employment. He expects his children to enter business, 
industry, or agriculture, upon the same conditions that he himself did, 
with the same chances for achieving independence. This, in spite of the 
constantly changing conditions reflected in periodical literature and gov- 
ernment bulletins. Under such conditions many homes are unable to give 
trustworthy pre-vocational background, even in lines of work with which 
the home is presumably familiar. 


Ignorance of Well-Established Educational Theories. We might ex- 
pect the parents in classes studying guidance to represent the most intelli- 
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gent in the community. Yet very few even of these parents seem to be 
familiar with well-established theories dealing with differences in intel- 
lectual levels and special aptitudes. They assume that all intelligences are 
on the same plane, and that differences in performance must be due to 
laziness or indifference. The need of adult education which will give the 
parent a new conception of the modern world of occupations and of the 
vital relation between mental caliber and vocational choice is evident. 


Limited Contact with the World of Occupations. Eighth grade children 
in the educational civics courses have again and again demonstrated their 
total inability to plan ahead vocationally should they be forced to drop 
school. They are completely at the mercy of the chance demands of the 
community, though such demands hold forth no promise of advancement. 
Ask the average eighth grader the difference between skilled and unskilled 
labor, between the terms journeyman and laborer. He does not know the 
terms. Much less does he know the occupations back of the terms. Out 
of seventeen rural schools only a few children could be found who had 
even a vague idea of the difference between the laborer and the journeyman 
types of work. 

Out of such states of mind are registration plans for high school 
formed, granted that the desire to enter high school exists at all. Is it any 
wonder that confusion and discouragement result? 


Fixation of Ideas. “I’ve wanted to be a teacher sence I was in the 
forth grade,” writes Susie, I. QO. 70, and she proceeds with her parents’ 
approval to sign up on her schedule card for Latin, algebra, ancient history, 
and English. To take Susie’s statement at its face value without tracing 
the expressed interest to its source is worse than unwise. It is actually 
criminal. The case reports of the school show that fixed interest in an 
occupation entirely unsuited to the individual in question is very common, 
particularly among those of inferior intelligence. Traumatic shock, emo- 
tional instability, curious reactions of inferior intelligences to classroom 
situations in the lower grades—of such stuff as this are fixed vocational 
ideas formed in the low type mind. 


A special study of these early fixations of interest has been made and 
published in'the American Journal of Sociology for November, 1927. 


Positive Factors in Adjustment. The factors which Tulare’s guidance 
system takes into consideration in its adjustment of the child are emotional 
quality, intellect, and interests. Of these the first has been found to have 
the most powerful effect upon the child’s choices and subsequent achieve- 
ment. Interest, as it is commonly conceived, has been found the least valid 
of all the elements of personality taken into consideration. 


Emotional Quality. There are vocations that call for special types of 
emotional response as definitely as there are vocations that demand different 
types of intel'ect. Yet no practical guidance system has been found to 
date that recorded information regarding emotional qualities other than 
those aspects called traits, as application, leadership, etc. Texts either 
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ignore the subject or barely mention its importance. In periodical literature 
Pressey, Chambers, and others have touched upon the subject more 
thoroughly. 

The first effort in the Tulare system to secure reliable data on emotional 
qualities was made through the study of compositions secured in the pre- 
high school years. Experience in this study has made the method increas- 
ingly effective. It has been found that the standard deviation of the pupil 
in a series of not less than five mental measurements, if extended over 
two and a half sigmas, is a strong indication of extreme emotional dis- 
turbance. At the present time Pressey’s Cross-out Test for Investigating 
the Emotions is being used for additional data. 

Inferior achievement. in school, unsatisfactory conditions at home, 
religion, ard sex stimulation have been found responsible for emotional 
disturbances having a powerful effect on the child’s choices in high school 
work and his subsequent achievement. One boy was found whose interest 
in automobile mechanics had become abnormal with a corresponding de- 
crease in school efficiency. On an intelligence test he ranked in the last 
quintile. A careful adjustment in high school in which the school traded 
promises of auto mechanics work in return for attention to academic sub- 
jects, put this boy on the honor roll. He maintains a standard impossible to 
a boy with the I. Q. indicated in the mental test. 

Intellect. The fact that we do not know whether the mental test 
measures a definite thing or the operation of a definite thing leaves no 
point of departure in real guidance after the results have been secured. 
The dictum that there are no “hill-and-dale” intelligences, disputed so 
strongly by practical workers, seems to be contradicted by carefully col- 
lected data on our files. There is a specific condition, called on our records 
for the sake of emphasis “paralysis of the vocabulary,” which we have 
learned to expect in a very small percentage of the boys in each class. 
Graded on written responses to tests these boys are all failures. In all 
other respects they are capable of making successful adjustments. In 
oral response they are as capable as in written form they are incapable of 
expressing themselves. 

Data in regard to mental ability is gathered through the use of tests 
in verbal recognition, verbal reproduction, memory, and ideation. The 
Otis Self-Administering Mental Test, Intermediate, is used in the eighth 
grade as a check on the relative standing list, to which it supplies part of 
the data. 


Interest Not a Stable Factor. Tulare high school’s system of guidance 
functions on the idea that interest is not inherent, that it is fixed only in 
subnormal or abnormal cases, and that it is the least valid of all the elements 
of personality which should be taken into consideration in counseling. 
Specific evidence has been secured that in the average or below average 
mind, a vocational interest entirely out of keeping with the child’s natural 
ability may be fixed through traumatic shock, unbalanced egoism, or reac- 
tion to inferior accomplishment. In such cases the guidance problem is 
the changing of interest, not the furthering of it. 
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Unfixed Interests. The unfixed interests of the pupil from the eighth 
to the tenth grade are based on a desire for a mastery over things. They 
arise almost entirely out of those things which he may see and feel. Asa 
wider horizon opens, these interests change. In a sophomore class, only 
40 per cent were found to be holding to the interest announced in the 
eighth grade. This represented fourty-four cases of which thirty-three 
were of the fixation type held by intelligence classified as below median. 


Interest in vocations dealing with persons instead of things has not been 
detected before the eleventh or twelfth grade. The higher types of intelli- 
gence do not settle upon a definite interest early. They prepare to enter 
college, it seems, without a direction having been established. 


Records and Segregation 


Principles. A simplified system of records is essential if the classroom 
teacher is to have a place in the counseling program. All statistical material 
and unsual symbols that do not convey clear pictures to the uninitiated must 
be eliminated. For this reason the I. Q. is not used as the central point in 
the records. So far as the classroom teacher is concerned, the I. Q. presents 
no possible aid in the adjustment of the individual pupil. 

The principle back of guidance by adjustment makes it necessary to secure 
more material than that used in segregating classes. Segregation in itself is 
not considered as a means of adjustment but as a device for enabling teachers 
to develop teaching methods best suited to their particular groups, thus im- 
proving teaching method. Additional data is needed to help teachers in actual 
adjustment work with the individual. 

It is necessary, therefore, to record material in such a way that it provides 
both a classification list for segregation and data for individual adjustment. 
The only alternative would be to provide one set of data for segregation and 
another for adjustment work. The procedure worked out here makes it 
possible to serve both purposes with one set of records. The central point of 
these records is the case-report. 

The Case-Report. Each pupil in Tulare High School is represented in 
the files of the office by a case report. This report is so simply and sym- 
pathetically worded that it requires no great acquaintance with question- 
naire or outline forms to understand. All teachers are asked to read all 
reports dealing with their pupils. The data, the results of a careful testing 
program and of thoughtful observation on the part of the counselor, is 
presented to awaken sympathy and to supply the teacher with suggestions 
for meeting classroom difficulties likely to arise. This system, enlisting as 
it does the sympathetic co-operation of teachers, contrasts favorably with 
that in which cut and dried statistical data, difficult to keep up-to-date, is 
preserved for the use of the counselor alone. 

Enlisting Teacher Co-operation. It is generally conceded that the 
weakness of the counseling system as usually administered lies in the 
inability of a single counselor to cover the ground. At the best, she is 
limited to conferences with but a few of the many students who may need 
help. Her field is further limited to specific educational or vocational 
advice. In the shaping of interest, the stabilizing of emotional reactions, 
and the arousing of idealism—all necessary in a guidance program which 
has as its purpose the adjustment of an individual to a democratic civiliza- 
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tion—the counselor is helpless alone. Her position is one of correcting 
errors others have made. Her program cannot be generously constructive. 

There lies unused in every high school faculty a vast reservoir of 
energy which might well be applied to this task. The presentation of a 
lesson, a teacher’s attitude, a passing conference between classroom teacher 
and pupil may be so turned that it will move the pupil toward the adjust- 
ment desired. The influence of any one of these alone may be slight. 
However, when all teachers who have a given pupil in classes are working 
harmoniously towards a certain end, the sum of these influences becomes 
a real power. 


Harmony in this work requires a common knowledge of the problem. 
The status of the pupil’s interest, the kinks in his emotional reactions, the 
substance of his ideals must be known to the teacher. The stubborn, un- 
attractive, handicapped child appears then in the light of a challenge to 
teacher ingenuity. Because there are so many pupils, the reports must be 
presented in brief form, easily grasped. The case-report system does this, 
possibly, as well as it can be done. As long as the class is merely a list of 
names or a group of faces, the potentialities for good in classroom work 
are largely lost. The names must be symbols of personalities, and the 
faces something more than masques. The counseling system should pro- 
vide for this humanization. A list of I. Q.’s does not inspire thought or 
sympathy. It kills them. 


The Testing Program. The data appearing on the case report, though 
it is simply presented, is the result of a careful testing program. Too often 
the only aims of a testing program are classification of achievement and 
intelligence. Tests for special aptitudes take too much time to be given 
to any except certain individuals. Prognosis tests for special subjects do 
not altogether prevent the round peg from getting into the square hole. 
No one of these tests is conclusive, and no prognosis nor advice should 
be based upon them except in extreme cases where the results are con- 
firmed by “clinical observation.” Yet no guidance system can exist in a 
system dealing with masses without a careful testing program including 
all of these things and a certain amount of statistical analysis of their 
results. 

Tulare High School has reduced its survey tests to five, several of 
which have been devised within its own system. The tests are given 
throughout the eighth-grade year, and the data is available for counseling 
when the pupil registers for high school. The tests, in the order in which 
the results appear on the case reports, are: 


1. Vocabulary recognition test.* 
2. Vocabulary reproduction test.* 
3. Standardized memory test. 

4. Verbal image test.* 

5. Group intelligence test. 





*These tests were originated in this school system and their results, secured over 
several years in most cases, are now under careful analysis. A report on them is being 
prepared for publication. 
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What the Tests Measure. Of the tests given, two measure the ability 
to use vocabulary, (1 and 2); one the ability to retain mental pictures 
received through the vocabulary sense (3); and one the ability to com- 
plete a simple dramatic story pictured through the vocabulary sense (4). 
The working hypothesis is that intelligence, in the aspect in which the 
schools deal with it, is a matter of having vivid mental reactions correlated 
with appropriate words. The more words a pupil has to think with, the 
more speedily and accurately he may think. Aside from some evidence 
in literature on this subject, interesting material has been secured through 
these testing surveys which justifies the continued use of this hypothesis. 


Scoring. In scoring, the only score placed on the records is the 
standard deviation. The relation of the pupil to the others in his group 
in apparent capacity and achievement is the basis for his placement, not 
that capacity or achievement itself. The possibility that the numerical 
symbol representing intelligence, the I. Q., will become more important in 
the eyes of the teacher than the pupil’s use of that intelligence, is thus 
avoided. 

For the purpose of arriving at a gross score representing the results 
of the various tests, each half-sigma is arbitrarily weighed. The weights 
for the various tests are added. The sum is the pupil’s gross score, which 
serves as the basis of segregation. This score is given on the case reports, 
with a graph of all test results. 


Teacher Guidance 


Principles. Teacher guidance has been defined in previous sections of this 
report. It is to be understood as a united effort upon the part of all teachers 
dealing with a given pupil to meet the problems raised by undeveloped or mal- 
developed personalities as previously described. This is theory. In practice 
it may be expected that the personality of the teacher is as much a factor as 
that of the pupil, and that some personalities cannot participate in such a 
program. In practice, therefore, the situation is reduced to one or two teachers 
becoming sympathetically interested in each pupil, and securing a hold upon his 
affections or confidence which makes them vital points in his adjustment. In 
the school language, these teachers have been referred to as the guidance-points 
in the solution of that particular problem. The English teacher of the class, 
handling all, or a majority of the class, is the guidance-point for the class. It 
is her function to see that the case-report data is properly reviewed by all the 
teachers of problem cases, and to correlate work where it can be done. It is 
the purpose of this section to review certain mechanisms of this teacher-guidance 
system, rather than to appraise the system itself. 


The English Department and Guidance. If we work on the hypothesis 
that intelligence is a matter of having vivid mental reactions correlated 
with words, and that the more words a pupil has to think with, the more 
speedily and accurately he thinks, then the logical center of the entire 
guidance program is the English department. We have in our segregated 
English classes, as shown by the case records, pupils with wrong attitudes 
and unsocial behavior; pupils who are unruly, unsympathetic with school, 
unambitious ; the list is endless. 

In most cases it is not difficult to locate the source of these departures 
from sociability. Whatever the lack may be, there is a corresponding lack 
of vocabulary. Even youngsters with fluent speech may react blankly to 
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the vocabulary of idealism. The word, instead of raising the vivid mental 
reaction desired, arouses a defensive reaction—the pupil fights off some- 
thing he doesn’t understand and which he thinks places him at a disad- 
vantage. The vocabulary of social and personal idealism must be fleshed 
in some adequate response-system in the child. The chances are that such 
a process will correct failures despaired of by family, school, and coun- 
selor. The plan requires an English department cognizant of its place in 
this constructive system. Some “academic standards” may have to be 
sacrificed, but this will only appear to be the case if academic standards 
are to be evaluated on the basis of quantity achievement rather than on 
the basis of specific excellence. We may have to come to a different con- 
ception of “academic standards” and procedure in our English teaching. 
We have attempted to build up a technique in English teaching—still in 
an experimental stage—which is the logical counterpart in the corrective 
field of the investigation work in the guidance field. 


Segregated Classes as an Aid in Guidance. The data appearing on the 
case reports is the basis for the segregation of pupils into type classes in 
high school. At various times the boys taking the agricultural course, or 
the pupils taking commercial courses have been segregated into English 
classes of their own where the work is adapted to the major interest of the 
group. The other pupils are arranged in classes in English, the only 
course all take in common, in the order of their standing on the list, the 
size of the class diminishing as the bottom of the list is approached. The 
A, B, C, D, E, groups are not classifications en the basis of the I. Q. 

The common theory of segregation—that segregation is solely for the 
purpose of speeding up the work of those most able to do it and of rele- 
gating the incapable to the place where they will do the least damage— 
sometimes resolves itself into the belief that segregation is for teacher con- 
venience. It provides a few classes in which it is a real pleasure to work. 
No suggestion is given the teacher by intelligence tests, the usual basis of 
segregation, as to how she may adapt her work to the pupils in the low 
type group. Beyond implying that pupils so placed “simply can’t do the 
real work of the course,” segregation has no effect upon content or method. 

Experience, however, has shown us that there are definite reasons for 
the appearance of a student in the low type group. Emotional conditions 
crystalized out of domestic, economic, and social experiences often act as 
an inhibition on the intelligence. Knowledge of such inhibitions affords 
the teacher a point of departure and enables her to adjust her subject 
matter and method to the individual need. Under such individualized in- 
struction many of the E group make progress enough to justify their 
being placed in an average group the following year. Such individualiza- 
tion is impossible, however, unless the E group is kept small, and unless, 
through case reports or some similar device, the teacher be familiarized 
with the individual problems of her group. 

Characteristics of Segregated Groups. The E group in the Tulare 
system represents the problem group. Unsettled, restless, impractical in 
their absurd ambitions, poorly trained at home or in the grades, unstable 
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emotionally, this is the group of all groups that needs every bit of help 
and encouragement any guidance system can give them. Because of the 
variety of mental quirks represented, the work must be individualized. 
Here is a boy who can reproduce only what he has heard; there one who 
can give back only what he has actually experienced; another who can 
write up a movie complete except for the captions which do not register 
with him at all. There’s one who can talk fluently but suffers from paraly- 
sis of both hand and brain when it comes to writing what he has just talked 
about, or the opposite extreme of the one who can write readily but suffers 
such agonies of embarrassment that talking before a group is well-nigh 
impossible. 

Group activities are also needed, however, to counteract the unsocial 
or anti-social tendency usually present in the E group. A class club 
organization, work on some common project, informal class discussions 
serve this purpose. Encouragement in the reading of wholesome material 
is much needed, and the adaptation of reading material to reading ability. 
Formation of correct habits of thinking, the getting- of a sensible slant on 
life, the stabilizing of emotions —all these the E group need. No one 
person can give it to them. Teacher, counselor, parent, social worker, 
pastor, all enlisted together, would find the task plenty big enough. 


In the C and D groups are to be found the average and low average 
pupils. Mediocrity is their middle name. Interests are few. The bread 
and butter appeal is more likely to reach them than any other. Vocabulary 
is limited. Everyday experiences are about all they have to draw upon 
and they see nothing interesting in them. For reading they care but little. 
Movies take less effort to enjoy. 

Prompt discovery of the interest, however slight, which is the school’s 
drawing card for the C or D youngster, whether that be woodwork, 
cooking, sewing, typing, or what not, and correlation of English work 
with that subject has helped this type. A project in poultry-keeping in the 
agriculture class may be the opening wedge in both composition and 
library work for the boy who sees no sense in either apart from poultry. 

For the A and B groups, not speeding up but enrichment of the 
English course is the aim. They are given the college preparatory 
English course, humanized, plus every possible chance for outside activity 
in the way of dramatization, debating, international correspondence, out- 
side reading, library research work, and encouragement of creative writing 
for school magazine contests. 

The A group in English is made up of the best thirty pupils in the 
class. The entire group tested, however, is sufficiently large to supply an 
A group with similar characteristics from year to year. The best group 
thinks and acts in a certain way. The experienced teacher need lose no 
time in exploring her way. She knows beforehand the type of achievement 
she may expect from an A group. 

Self Exploration Through Library Work. One of the special means 
by which the English department endeavors to assist in the guidance pro- 
gram is through a year’s course in exploring the library. As early as 
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possible in the freshman year the English classes start their trips to the 
city library, each class making two trips a month. To some pupils the 
trips furnish new sidelights on familiar territory. To many they open up 
an entirely new world of experience. 

The first few trips are devoted to familiarizing the youngster with the 
position of books, with the use of the card catalogue, and the readers’ 
guide, so that he feels as much at home in the library as in a familiar 
workshop. He is able to lay his hands readily upon what he wants when 
he wants it. As a class project, he plots out the library showing the 
placing of different types of books. 

He is then ready to begin his self-exploratory project. Whichever of 
the expressed interests of the pupil seems most genuine is used as a starting 
point. Let us say that the interest is one in art. If genuine, that interest 
grows, both deepening and expanding, as the child realizes how much 
there is to the field he is entering upon. He prepares a bibliography of 
material upon his chosen subject. He may trace the history of art back 
to its earliest inception. He may travel, through books, to many lands 
making a comparative study of their art. He may search out in the field 
of biography the lives of men who have become masters in his chosen 
field. If his art is to be harnessed to commerce he may turn off to the 
useful arts section and investigate advertising and commercial art; or he 
may turn to books on mechanical drawing, interior decorating, architecture. 


The expressed lead, art, may however signify only an interest in the 
making of paper flowers, or a flare of interest in tie-dye work as transitory 
as it is vivid for the moment. In that case it dies a natural death, making 
way for a more practical lead, perhaps. 

Many types of youngsters are served through the library work. The 
wide-awake, alert, A pupil, usually a rapid reader, gains through a deepen- 
ing rather than a widening of interests. The mediocre youngster, on the 
other hand, does definitely widen his horizon. The practical youngster 
finds material on vocations. The prospective homemaker revels in books 
on interior decoration, sewing, cooking. For the lovers of the out-of- 
doors there are Muir, Burroughs, and Roosevelt. Somewhere in every 
library the book exists for each youngster that will strike a spark of 
interest, that will start him exploring on his own account. To bring that 
book and the youngster it may serve together is the principal purpose of 
the year’s course in library exploration. 


Vocational Aspects of Teacher Guidance. The teacher-guidance pro- 
gram has an effect upon the vocational department somewhat similar to 
that upon the English department. There are two reasons for making the 
latter a regular division of guidance: 1. It is the only department 
handling ali the pupils. 2. It develops the vocabulary of adjustment to 
life and ideals as previously suggested. 

The vocational department has a more specific responsibility. To it 
go those boys whose minds will not function in the academic department. 
This is an expression of the situation from which they have grown—not 
of their intelligence. A large percentage of the “shop boys” are specifically 
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adjustment problems in the rural high school because their environment 
has so compressed the limits of their vision, that mental growth sometimes 
seems impossible except through hand-experience. 

The shops therefore become the one possibility of growth for scores 
of rural boys, devoid of reading habit or other psychological mechanism 
by which they may be reached in other departments. It is quite essential 
that shop teachers realize their unique position in the adjustment mechan- 
ism, and those in Tulare High School have done that to the fullest extent. 
The results have corresponded to the effort put into the work. 

An experience of growth is as stimulating to the vocational type of 
boy as to the mind progressing through more subtle abstractions of thought. 
This stimulation is harnessed ; it is expected to lead the boy into the desire 
for conquest in correlated fields. Science and mathematics particularly 
should benefit, and as this system develops efficient techniques, they do 
benefit accordingly. 


Adjustment and Readjustment 

Principles. The child of eighth grade age has ideals, ambitions, and con- 
cepts in a state of continuous change. No matter how settled certain opinions 
and interests which are discoverable in him may appear to be, they cannot be 
taken as the basis of permanent adjustment educationally or vocationally. Our 
study of interest indicated that those ideas which remained settled from the 
eighth to the twelfth year were, in the great majority of cases, fixations requir- 
ing readjustment, which was seldom possible to bring about. The principle of 
adjustment, which governs the pre-high school guidance system, must be con- 
tinuously carried on, gradually assuming the aspect of readjustment as the child 
begins to reorganize his views on life under the stimulus of the new educational 
discipline. It has become as necessary to develop a technique of readjustment 
as it was to arrive at a technique of initial adjustment to high school courses 
and subjects. 

Early High School Adjustment. These principles of adjustment are 
followed from the opening of school, the necessity of individual counseling 
increasing as the pupil develops needs which cannot be met by classroom 
procedures. Reports from three sources are now used to keep in touch 
with the pupil’s situation: 

1. Special reports from teachers on failing work, or unsatisfactory conduct, 
called for every three weeks. 

2. The regular scholarship records of the school. 

3. Reports from the home, from younger brothers or sisters in the elementary 
grades, and from the pupil’s former teachers. 

The most valuable reports, possibly have come from the third source, 
as the pupil will talk about difficulties to old friends when unwilling to 
reveal them to his counselor. The pre-registration guidance system fur- 
nishes the opportunity for gathering this information. 


Reception of Freshmen. As the freshman schedule cards have been 
made out over the summer from the data gathered in May, the newcomers 
do not go through the confusion of a last minute registration. Each fresh- 
man is called up in general assembly on the first day and given his card. 
He is assigned to an upper classman who takes him at once to the various 
classrooms indicated on the card, explains the locker system, the offices, 
and other necessary details. The upper-classmen are supposed to keep in 
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touch with their charges for the first week, and while many do not, yet 
there is developed a general feeling of responsibility for freshmen on the 
part of the upper classes which eliminates much of the roughness of these 
first contact days. 

Study Program. At the end of the first three weeks, the counselor 
receives from the classrooms systematized reports of failing work or un- 
satisfactory conduct. All pupils named in these reports are called in for 
individual conference. In most cases typical freshman inability to arrange 
a study program is the only difficulty. One failure was going to bed at 
eight because he “couldn’t think of anything to do.” Another “understood 
everything” he read at once but “couldn’t remember it when he got to 
class.” None of these cases offers any difficulty. Intensive individual 
adjustment to study is the basis of work with the freshmen for the first 
nine weeks. After that, failures are ascribed on principle to other causes, 
which are sought for. 

This system contrasts favorably with home-room guidance systems 
where a species of classroom instruction in these matters is attempted. No 
classroom instruction, however excellent, can meet the innumerable in- 
dividual situations involved. 

Scholarship. Adjustment to study needs and similar counseling 
activities have as their aim a higher average of scholarship. The per- 
centage of passing* grades for the first six weeks of school in Tulare High 
School for the past several years has been as follows: 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
89.00 90.4 92.00 93.6 93.7 


In a definite but small part, the department of counseling contributes 
to this improvement in scholarship. To a greater extent, the adjustment 
system as a whole, including the adaptation of the entire curriculum to 
community needs, is involved in the credit for this situation. Quite 
obviously, no counseling system concerned with the educational “diag- 
nosis” of children works unless there is an operative system behind it 
taking advantage of the data it collects. 


For example, when the pre-registration guidance system revealed in a 
group of eighth grade classes a number of girls with needs not met by 
any existing part of the curriculum, the administration started conferences 
with state officials, well in advance of the entrance of these girls, to remedy 
the situation. When the girls arrived at the high school, there was ready 
for them a specially designed two-hour class in domestic arts, for which 
they had been registered with their own approval and that of their parents. 
There were but two failing grades out of eighty grades received by this 
group of girls, or 2% per cent of failing grades in a problem group. 

In a similar way there has been an interplay between the pre-registra- 
tion guidance system and the agricultural department of the school. 


This pre-registration system permits the adjustment of classes to pupils. 





*All grades of 3 or above. Does not include incompletes or conditions. 
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When late registration is followed, with classes fixed on a basis of “pre- 
vious experience,” the procedure is the other way around. 

These are but a few of the administrative aspects of adjustment which 
make possible a successful counseling program. 


Scholarship and Specific Counseling. When the first grades for under- 
classmen are issued, teachers receive a report blank, based on “true and 
false” test procedure, for each failing pupil. The report may be checked 
in a few seconds. It gives the counselor all information the teacher may 
possess as to the cause of the given failure. This report, with a counseling 
report blank, is turned over to the teacher who has obviously established 
the closest and most sympathetic contact with the pupil in question. The 
counseling report blank outlines the discussion between teacher and pupil. 
It deals with the following: 1. Ability of pupil to follow his own work; 
2. study program ; 3. working conditions other than school work; 4. attitude 
toward school and failing subject; 5. family considerations ; 6. intelligence 
and emotional conditions. 

This teacher-pupil discussion (made possible in many cases by the 
supervised study system used in classrooms) often remedies the situation. 
At any rate, the completed reports come back to the counselor’s desk. If 
further action is necessary it is taken by him. 

By the end of the first semester, in the first two classes, the failures 
have been reduced to that inevitable group of unsocial, subnormal, or other 
permanently maladjusted individuals who require, in most cases, institu- 
tional care before much can be done with them. 

Sophomore Registration. Conditions which governed the registration 
for freshman year must be given even more serious consideration in 
registration for the second year of high school. Because of the educational 
inexperience and lack of background in rural children, the freshman year 
is very valuable as an exploratory year. The direction the child has taken, 
however, may not be the best for him. He may or may not realize this 
fact. It is necessary to arrive at a new “diagnosis” of the pupil, again 
taking into consideration the whole situation, for he is by now a changed 
individual and is still changing. To go on using the eighth grade year 
diagnosis of him with no revision of it would be a serious error. 

Towards the close of the freshman year the English classroom work 
is adapted to the project of “selling” his own school to him. Both in com- 
position and oral form he is given the opportunity to review what has 
happened to him in the course of past months. He sees himself both as 
he was and is. Unsuspected values in his freshman year are called to his 
attention. He approaches registration time for his sophomore year with 
a heightened enthusiasm. 

About this time he receives a form from the office with reference to 
the course he had signed for the previous year. On this he reports on the 
subjects he has taken. By it he is set to thinking about the subjects he 
must yet take in that course. He is asked again to evaluate himself. If, 
for example, he signed for the commercial course, he runs across the 
following questions, among others: “What is your ability to use good 
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English? Can you express yourself well? Can you correct errors which 
others make? Can you write a good hand? Can you spell well? Can 
you accept criticism and profit by it?” 

The number of pupils who change their objective under this stimulation 
is astonishing. In nearly all cases the counselors form a pleased audience, 
invisible to the child. 

On this form the pupil is given the opportunity to ask for the aid of a 
counselor in making up his sophomore program. Two-thirds do not ask 
for it, but most of them have already arrived at the point to which the 
counselor would have taken them, had he had the opportunity. 

The English teachers are preparing additions to the pupil’s case report 
by this time. The child writes, among other things, an “autobiography,” 
which in innumerable instances is filled with poignant self-revealings, with 
family history, with expressions of faith, of the utmost importance in his 
adjustment. These papers are added to the permanent file and pass on 
to the “guidance-points” of the sophomore class. 

The registration for the sophomore year is taken early in May. In 
spite of the previous work, every schedule goes to the counselor for 
analysis. Where subjects taken do not correspond with the expressed 
desires and ambitions of the pupil, the registration paper goes back to him 
in the hands of that teacher most suited to deal with him. Usually he 
makes the correction. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to deal with groups. For example, in 
one year a third of the freshman class became inspired by the idea of 
escaping farm life through the “easy route” of the white-collar commercial 
job. They were assembled, and principal and commercial teachers gave 
them, straight from the shoulder, the basic facts concerning office work, 
its pay and requirements. Out of forty pupils, four held to their original 
purpose—the four, possibly, most suited to the work. 


Junior Registration. The sophomore year is the year of losses. A 
great many pupils have been attending under the compulsory age limit law 
and are glad to escape when they become sixteen. This situation must be 
met by the adjustment-guidance system of the year before. A pupil will 
not leave a course in which he feels himself growing in competence, if he 
has any character at all. The problem is to get him into that course, and 
to keep it alive for him after he gets in. 

A more important source of losses is the feeling of helplessness on the 
part of many pupils who suddenly discover that the ideas which animated 
them in their education up to that point are mainly illusions. It is a period 
when “practical” parents or others are causing him to question educational 
material which will not assist him “in getting off their hands.” He is 
thinking now of making his own way and he may have discovered that 
medicine, law, aviation, or other day-dream ambitions are not for his 
abilities or temperament. 

The easiest thing to do often seems to be to report to the office, “I am 
not returning next year.” 
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The sophomore year is the year insistently crying for readjustment of 
pupils. Yet it is too soon to become specifically vocational in dealing with 
them. The entire foundation has seldom been laid by this time. The 
problem is not altogether solved by joining the “practical” ranks and 
urging the boy into automechanics. That may be as unsuitable to him as 
medicine. 

At the moment of greatest discouragement for many, after the sopho- 
more year is well behind the pupil, and the junior year is not yet in sight, 
the office places in his hands a questionnaire with a few lines regarding 
his educational plans, but mainly taken up with a list of vocations which 
he is asked to check with regard to his own desires. There are scores of 
interesting things to do “for money” which he has either forgotten or never 
heard of. It is something solid while the advice to quit school and do 
something useful and practical seems a little vaguer and less desirable by 
comparison. 

The English teachers at the same time are calling for a composition on 
four points: What I desired to be when in the eighth grade; my state of 
mind in the freshman year; what I desired to be when in the sophomore 
year; my present state of mind. The papers go to the counselor. The 
clue to a great many puzzling cases are found in these papers. 

Possibly because of the continuous frankness of contact developed 
between teacher and pupil from the eighth grade on, possibly because a 
child delights in self-revelation to a sympathetic spirit, the papers collected 
over these three years are filled with astonishing things, sacred things 
sometimes. We cannot judge what the reaction would be to such requests 
in classes which had not been trained to respond so frankly and freely. 

The junior registration sheet comes to the pupil’s hand shortly after 
this stimulation. There has been an interval of explanation on the part of 
all teachers of the next subject “higher up.” The registration sheets, 
again collected early in May, are subjected to the same scrutiny as before. 

Less fault is found with them, however. The stimulation periods have 
been largely successful, and it is now the common thing and not the ex- 
ception to have the pupil consulting his freshman or his sophomore teacher 
not only on the subjects for “next year” but also for the remaining years 
of his course. The number of children going into the sophomore year 
with a four years’ outline before them annually increases. Sophomores 
going into their junior year with the “road clear” ahead are now a majority. 


Guidance in Upper Division 


Changing Guidance Needs. Up to the present time the emphasis in 
the Tulare guidance program has been placed from the seventh or eighth 
grades through to the tenth. It is true that guidance through the tenth 
grade means the selection of subjects for the eleventh year and, in some 
cases, for the twelfth as well. 

Only two phases of guidance have been attempted in the eleventh and 
twelfth years. One is that of personal conferences of pupils with the 
principal, the dean of girls, or with other teachers. The second is the 
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forming of a senior boys’ luncheon club, the primary purpose of which is 
giving attention to vocations and future plans of its members. 

Lack of a definite guidance program for the two upper years is due to 
two causes. One is the fact that we have been building a program from 
year to year and have not finished. The other is that we do not yet see 
how to furnish the necessary help for this addition. 

It is possible that the guidance program for the two upper years should 
differ somewhat from that of the lower years. In the earlier years counsel- 
ing could be done more on general principles because it dealt with the 
characteristic changeableness in vocational choices of these years. 

In the upper years there should be more definite follow-up of individual 
vocation leads accompanied with counsel on personal matter of life prob- 
lems and purposes. In these later years the pupil is nearer the time when 
vocational and life decisions must be made and he may apply himself to 
the problems more seriously. 

It may be possible, therefore, that with the beginning of the eleventh 
year, a division should be made in the assignment of counseling. Perhaps 
the principal, or vice-principal, assisted possibly by the dean of girls, 
should take charge of the counseling. 

The senior year would be a good time to put in a course in life civics 
for which credit would be given. This has been contemplated in Tulare 
but the obstacles seemed insurmountable. This course would correspond 
somewhat to the “orientation” course given in college which most of our 
graduates miss because they do not go to college. We hope to continue 
some definite guidance plan for the eleventh and twelfth years in the near 
future. 


Post-Graduate Guidance. But what after graduation? We feel that 
our guidance program would not be complete without some provision for 
the placement of pupils, both those who leave school before graduation and 
those who graduate. For the pupils who go on to higher institutions of 
learning the problem is simple. For the boy or girl who does not go on to 
school or who drops out before graduation the problem is quite difficult. 
However, until we see that the high school graduate continues in some- 
thing which means progress after graduation, we have not completed our 
guidance task nor conserved the investment already made in his or her 
education. 

The placement of pupils, graduates and non-graduates, becomes the 
completion of a guidance program. Here, again, we come in contact with 
the adults of the community in our educational program. To carry out 
a successful placement program we must contact with all phases of the 
life of the community connecting opportunity with the pupil from the 
seventh grade through the twelfth. It is obvious that this program means 
some education of the community as well as of the school population. 

We hope to make some progress regarding these two last steps which 
are properly a part of a guidance program. As to the progress thus far, 
this can be said: Beginning six years ago as a guidance program concerned 
primarily with the adjustment of incoming freshmen to high school life, 
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the Tulare program has reached down into the grades, up into the high 
school, and out into the community. It continues to grow, rooting more . 
deeply into the community life from which it springs, branching out more 
richly each year into associated activities. It will not have reached its 
fruition until every stratum of the community shall have felt its quickening 
power and experienced the joy of a new renaissance. 


Associated Activities 


Principles. The Tulare High School has made adult education an integral 
part of the guidance system by the same reasoning by which classroom work 
itelf and the curriculum were made integral parts of that system. Local expe- 
rience carefully, analyzed over a number of years is opposed to the common 
belief that hopes for the future must be based upon work with the youth alone. 
It has already been stated in this Bulletin that ignorance on the part of the 
home of vocational and other requirements of the present day retards or makes 
impossible the adjustment of the youth to vocational—often to social—life. The 
adjustment mechanism, if it be necessary at all, must be broad enough to give 
an equal service to all those equally interested in the problem to be solved. If 
a boy’s parents wish him to be a doctor, and his I. Q. is below 90, the adjust- 
ment must include the home. In these rapidly moving times, it is too easy for 
the home to become entirely out of adjustment with every institution involved 
in the plans for the young people. The alien problem of maladjustment is 
recognized; the fact that there is an American problem of maladjustment in 
many cases is overlooked. The alien and American adult education classes, 
therefore, are used either directly or indirectly for the purpose of the guidance 
system. In the case of parental education, the work is specifically that of child- i 
guidance. 


Immigrant Education. For the past six years the Tulare High School 
manual for its alien-class teachers has contained the following instructions: 





The one ceniral point of every alien class in our district must be to create 
(at least among older students) a solid home sentiment towards the rearing of 
better children—good citizens. In this you will meet the Southern European 
peasant concept of the child which is in opposition to ours. Study the student 
viewpoint. It is legitimate and logical, all things considered. He will have 
many legitimate objections to what he believes is the American idea of raising 
children, which he will illustrate by what he sees going on in American homes 
around him. 


We want the alien child to have his full opportunity for education—a high 
school education in all fit cases. In most cases the alien child in our district is 
not getting a fair deal educationally. His chance of getting it depends entirely 
upon the work done in the alien adult classes. You must be able to see as his 
parents see and build from their concept outwards. 

Emphasize the practical values of the education we give—the cultural 
values will slip in. Make vivid the work of the schools, the social life, courses, 
subjects. If necessary we will arrange for any class to visit the high school 
and inspect the work and equipment. Concentrate on the high school. At- 
tendance in the grades solves only a part of the problem. Our immediate 
problem is to create in the alien community a large group of young, high school 
trained students and citizens. 


Parental Education. Parental education, recently added to the organ- 
ized branches of the state adult education division, is an organized branch 
in the adult division of the Tulare High School. 
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As this bulletin is written, the new type of parent education class, 
working outwards from specific problems, is being opened with community 
co-operation arising out of the Week-End School, mentioned below. 

For the past two years work of only a slightly different nature has 
been offered to groups of parents in rural centers. The number of groups 
organized has been limited only by the leader’s available time. 


In one rural school the parents of six of the seven graduating eighth- 
grade pupils were attending such a class. This greatly aided the pupils’ 
high school registration and adjustment and increased the number of 
satisfied families by just that much. 


The Adult Week-End School. From January 6 to February 10, 1928, 
the Tulare High School tried out a new form of adult school, christened 
the Adult Week-End School. It was held Friday afternoons and evenings 
from 5:30 to 9:30. Two class periods of one and one-fourth hours each, 
a community supper and a short program of musical and dramatic enter- 
tainment made up each school session. The work included a series of 
addresses by high state officials on the problems of state government, and 
five special classes suitable to the interests of special groups—the farmers, 
merchants, parents, etc. 

There was an average of 509 classroom registrations per evening at 
this school, which was attended by community leaders in practically every 
field of activity. The method adopted was full and free discussion of 
every issue, under the supervision of expert leaders. 


The whole tendency of this school was an adjustive one—the adjust- 
ment of opinion to fact, of activities to the realities of modern life. The 
Parents’ Forum of this school led to the formation of the parents’ classes 
mentioned above. In a very real sense the reorientation of community 
thought made possible by this school should give the necessary background 
to the multitude of smaller adjustments with which the guidance system 
deals. 


Other Forms of Adult Education. The usual forms of evening classes, 
with a semi-vocational purpose, are offered by this high school only when 
demanded, and as the standard of accomplishment is raised, the attendance 
falls. The usual classes in commercial subjects, held to a vocational 
standard, cannot be an unqualified success in rural communities. Practical 
work in other lines has been more successful. Most of the school’s energy, 
however, has been given to adult classes of the type described above. 














MARKING SYSTEMS IN TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING INSTITUTIONS 


HOMER L. ARNOLD 
Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, California 


ay HE purpose of this paper is to summarize the general status of 
marking systems in teacher training institutions. The method 
a) is that of taking a random sampling consisting of one hundred 
@& institutions in thirty-four states and analyzing their catalogues 

~ and circulars. There is no method of ascertaining exactly to 
what extent the catalogues depict the systems actually in use, nevertheless 
their statements are accepted here at their face value. The results are 
given as found with three minor transformations where the findings were 
thus better classified in tabular form. 












Taste I 
TYPES OF MARKING SYSTEMS Frequency 
Those using letters in marking 86% 
Those using numerals in marking. 2% 
Those using the percentage system 12% 





Note: Twenty-eight of the eighty-six institutions using letters in marking also 
attempt to define the mark in per cent. The two institutions using numerals make 
no attempt to define their marks in per cent. Four of the twelve institutions using 
the percentage system attempt to classify certain per cents as “excellent,” “good,” 
“average,” etc. 
























































Taste II 
NUMBER OF POINTS IN SYSTEM Frequency 
Institutions using a four-point system 3% 
Institutions using a five-point system 85% 
Institutions using a six-point system 2% 
Institutions using a seven-point system 2% 
Institutions using a purely percentage system 8% 
Taste III 
Morks FOUR-POINT SYSTEMS Senaiinn 
A B Cc F 1 
A B Cc D (grades must be recorded in per cent)....................... 1 
SH H P F 1 
Tasre IV 
FIVE-POINT SYSTEMS Frequency 
A B Cc D F 50 
A B Cc D E 20 
A B Cc P F 3 
E S M I F 3 
H E G P F 2 
A B c+C C—D F 1 
A B+ B F 1 
E A M B Fl 1 
E G M P F 1 
E S M I U 1 
1 2 3 4 F 1 
1 2 3 4 5 1 
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TaBLe V 
SIX-POINT SYSTEMS 
Frequency 
90-100 86-90 80-85 75-79 70-74 ET Fenn o 
A A— B B— Cc F sinititiiliante 1 
Taste VI 
SEVEN-POINT SYSTEMS 
Frequency 
A A— B B— Cc c— F 1 
100 95 90 85 80 75 F 1 
Nore: The remaining eight systems are straight percentage systems. 
i 
Taste VII 
MARK BELOW WHICH AN “F” IS GIVEN 
Frequency 
Minimum mark expressed in per cent, 80. 1 
Minimum mark expressed in per cent, 77 1 
Minimum mark expressed in per cent, 75 8 
Minimum mark expressed in per cent, 70. 9 
Minimum mark expressed in per cent, 65 3 
Minimum mark expressed in per cent, 62 2 
Minimum mark expressed in per cent, 61 1 
Minimum mark expressed in per cent, 60 6 
Minimum mark expressed in per cent, 50. 1 





In addition to the measurement of quantity, an attempt is made to 
measure quality by a secondary system of points. Sixty of the one hun- 
dred catalogues examined contain such a secondary system. These points 
are referred to as “scholarship points” two times, “credit points” three 
times, “quality points” nine times, “grade points” twelve times, “points” 
fourteen times, and “honor points” twenty times. Inasmuch as 57 of these 
60 cases are five-point systems, a table of the types of so-called honor point 
systems will be given here. 


Taste VIII 
NUMBER OF POINTS GIVEN FOR MARKS 
Marks: A B Cc D F Frequency 
3 2 1 0 ee 
3 2 1 0 oe en 
4 3 2 1 O° cnsiiuiaiinineneen’ © oa 
5 4 3 2 en 
4 2 1 0 ip te Peet eh raver am - 
4 3 2 1 (ond)... cxtienine 3.4 
3 2 1 % ©” . theeemmnenio% 3 
1 % % 0 Ct) - 1 
20% 10% 0% (—10%) gh, Ee 
30% 15% 0% (—15%) re | 


Certain institutions have a graduation requirement that the ratio of 
the honor points to the credit hours shall satisfy a given standard. This 
standard is referred to in one catalogue as the “coefficient of scholarship” ; 
another refers to it as a “credit ratio.” 
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Tasie IX 
MINIMUM RATIOS REQUIRED TO GRADUATE IN FIVE-POINT 
SYSTEMS 
Quality Points Credit Ratio Frequency 
0 idaiseamsaition 2 5 
OS 


Reanim 
0 


1, 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 0 
IX. , Ya (—%) 
X. 20% 10% 0% (—10%) 0% 
XI. 30% 15% 0% (—15%) 0% 1. * eeuiealian th ae 
Nore: In the case of plan VI, 120 extra-curricular points are required in addi- 
tion to the quality points. In plan VII, not more than one-fourth of the credit hours 
may be D’s. Three institutions using plan III, and three using plan IV state that 
their requirements must be met before the student may begin practice teaching. 


The following is a miscellaneous list of requirements in respect to 
quality which must be satisfied for graduation, which the writer was not 
able to incorporate satisfactorily in Table IX. 


I. A grade of A, B, or C must be made in at least half of the courses. 
II. Not more than two-fifths of the credits may be as low as “D.” 
III. Not more than one-fourth of the credits may be D’s. 
IV. An average of “C” is required in the junior and senior years. 
V. Not more than one-half the marks may be below “C.” 
WI. An average of 80 is required with no grade below 75. 
VII. An average of “C” is required. 
VIII. At least three-fourths of the hours must average “C,” and not over one- 
fourth of the marks D’s. 
IX. An average of 75, with no mark below 65, and not more than two marks 
below 70. 
X. At least three-fourths of the hours offered for graduation must be C’s 
or better. 
XI. Three-fourths of the marks must be “C” or above. 
XII. Three-fourths of the marks must be above 74 per cent. 


Eleven institutions have regulations more or less mandatory in char- 
acter as to what per cent of the marks issued to students shall fall in each 
group of the grading system. No statement is in evidence as to whether 
this requirement applies to each class enrollment, or to the marks of each 
instructor covering a period of time. (See Table X.) 


TABLe X 
PER CENT RECOMMENDED IN EACH GROUP 


B c D F Frequency 
24% 38% 24% 7% 
21% 42% 21% 8% 

About 20 About 50 About 15 Usually not over 10... 
27 to 33 % to 44 12 to 25 
20 to 25 About 50 15, to 20 5to 10 
15 to 20 40 to 50 15 to 20 3to 10 
0 to 30 0 to 50 18 to 100 §60 to 100 
(N. B.: The following refer only to those who pass) 
30 40 20 
35 to 50 35 to 50 5 to 15 
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Discussion. Inasmuch as that one of the most significant character- 
istics of modern testing is objectivity, it would seem that a reduction of 
the variation between marking systems would be in order. In other words, 
stabilization of marking needs more attention than it is receiving at the 
time of this writing. For example, “E” represents the highest mark in 
some institutions, the second highest in others, and failure in others. This 
chaotic state of affairs prevails in practically every phase of marking. 


Standardization in respect to a certain designated average which should 
be required for graduation is probably not desirable, being dependent upon 
the local philosophy of education in respect to the groups being served. 
* If a bona fide “C” average is required, we should know whether this 
average is a function of the group being measured, or whether it is a 
function of the ability in question. Furthermore, if a bona fide “C” 
average is required, it seems most practicable in a five-point system to use 
the following series of quality points with a credit ratio of 1: 3, 2, 1, 0, 
(—2). The reason for this statement is that this system involves the 
minimum complexity in the realization of a Reat “C” average. When a 
“C” average is specified, it should mean “C,” not something less. 


If instructors are to be held to the normal curve in issuing their marks, 
i.e. 7 per cent A’s, 24 per cent B’s, 38 per cent C’s, 24 per cent D’s, and 7 
per cent F’s, it should be kept in mind that 24 per cent plus 7 per cent or 
a total of approximately 31 per cent of the student body will never graduate 
with the requirement of a bona fide “C” average. A technical mathematical 
demonstration of this principle would show a total of between 40 per cent 
and 50 per cent not graduating but part of this increase would probably 
be absorbed by the more outstanding individual variations. If the 8, 21, 
42, 21, 8 interpretation is used, approximately 29 per cent of the student 
body will never graduate with a real “C” average. To assume that all have 
a chance to make a “C” average under such a system is evidently incon- 
sistent with the principle of individual differences, as well as with the 
mathematics involved. If such a plan is too highly selective, it should be 
subjected to specific modifications and adjustments. 


Probably, a more feasible plan would be to require a “C” average in 
the units offered for graduation. Such a plan would preserve the high 
standards, and at the same time remove some of the objections which 
attend a program of ruthless selectivity. Such a plan would necessitate 
the repetition of certain required courses by a number of students unless 
substitutions were provided. 

Under a system of objective testing, i.e. true-false, completion, multi- 
ple-choice, matching, and objectified essay tests, or better still, tests of 
100 items constructed by a combination of these tests so chosen as to best 
fit certain aspects of the subject, it would seem that the plan of establishing 
a minimum passing mark of 60 or 70, based upon experimental findings 
has much to commend it. Such a plan has at least one earmark of a 
desirable incentive, i. e., it would seem to provide an opportunity for all 
to make a passing mark. This does not mean that marks issued could not 
conform to the normal curve in the long-run. It is the psychological effect 
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upon the learner which this plan would seek to benefit by means of a more 
optimistic morale. 


The writer does not attempt to recommend, or pretend to have dis- 


covered a solution to the problems of marking. There are many problems 
in this complex which could be investigated with profit. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The use of numerals in marking is practically obsolete. 
The use of letters in marking is practised in about 85 per cent of the cases. 
The percentage system of marking is used in approximately one case out of eight. 
The five-point marking system is quite well established, being used in about 85 
per cent of the cases. 
The letters A, B, C, D, and F are used in marking in 50 per cent of the cases. 
This two and one-half times as frequent as the nearest competitor. 
Approximately one institution in three attempts to define a minimum passing 
mark in per cent, regardless of how the final marks may be recorded. 
Minimum passing marks when expressed in per cent range from 50 to 80. 
There are two concentrations of minimum passing marks; one is around 60, 
and the other is around 70. 
Fifty-nine per cent of institutions use some system of honor or quality points in 
connection with credits. 
Forty-eight per cent of institutions make specific requirements for graduation 
in respect to quality points. 
One institution requires for graduation as many extra curricular points as quality 
points. 
The requirement of a “C” average in the junior and senior years is unique. 
Another unique requirement is that three-fourths of the units offered for grad- 
uation shall be C’s or better. 
There is a marked tendency toward the requirement of a so-called “C” average 
for graduation. 
Five institutions avoid negative honor points by using the points 4, 3, 2, 1, and 0 
in connection with their five-point marking systems. These institutions attempt 
to establish a “C” average by requiring a credit ratio of 2 for graduation. It is 
mathematically impossible to realize a uniform “C” average by this system, 
unless the credit ratio is determined by taking the ratio of the honor points to 
the hours of registration which received a final mark of A, B, C, D, or F. 
Twelve institutions use the system: 3, 2, 1, 0, (—1) honor points with a required 
credit ratio of 1 for graduation. Noting that four credit units carrying points 
of 3, 2, 1, and 0 plus one failure carrying a point of (—1) yield five honor 
points and four credits, it is evident that this system does not realize a real “C” 
average. No constant credit ratio for a “C” average is possible by this scheme. 
One institution attempts to correct this difficulty by determining its credit ratio 
by taking the ratio of the honor points to the hours of registration which 
received a final mark of A, B, C, D, or F. This system requires great care in 
administering, but otherwise it solves the problem of a real “C” average. 
A bona fide “C” average could be obtained by either of the following plans: 

(a) 3, 2, 1, 0, (—2) with a credit ratio of 1. 

(b) 4, 3, 2, 1, (—2) with a credit ratio of 2. 
A system which contains no negative quantities, realizes a real “C” average, 
and gives the status of a student accurately at any time is: 4, 3, 2, 1, and 0, with 
a credit ratio of 2. This ratio is that of the honor points to the hours of regis- 
tration which received final marks of A, B, C, D, or F. 
In only one case do the figures show that the ratio required for graduation is 
identical to a “C” average. This is the institution referred to in conclusion 
number 16. In one case the average required is somewhat above “C.” (No. II, 
Table IX.) 
One institution in ten requires that marks issued shall conform more or less to 
the normal curve of distribution. There is a glorious ambiguity on this point. 
(See Table X.) 

















THE PROCEDURE FOR THE REVISION OF 
THE LOS ANGELES JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 


MABEL C, HERMANS 
Research Assistant 


E Need for Revision. In the fall of 1927 the Division of 
Psychology and Educational Research of the Los Angeles 
city school system undertook the revision of the junior high 
school curriculum in English. Several factors made a revision 
desirable. The course in literature, outlined in 1922 under 
the direction of Dr. Franklin K. Bobbitt, had been revised by various 
schools in various ways. The course in composition and grammar had 
always been a mere outline. Furthermore, the practices in the different 
junior high schools had become so varied that the teachers in each were 
free to emphasize the phase of English that had the greatest appeal for 
them. This condition, of course, is ideal when the needs and the interests 
of the child are well satisfied. There is a danger in the plan, however, for 
teachers’ personal interests do not always coincide with the needs of pupils. 
The lack of uniformity in the English courses of study proved to be un- 
satisfactory in this school system, which has in it twenty junior high 
schools with an enrollment of more than twenty-nine thousand pupils and 
twelve six-year high schools with hundreds of junior high school boys 
and girls in them. The reason for dissatisfaction is easily explained. 
Children in these schools transfer frequently, and the problem of con- 
serving time in the transition from junior high school to junior high 
school and from junior high school to senior high school is a very difficult 
one. Its solution, without doubt, demands that there be a certain amount 
of uniformity in fundamental matters. Still another factor made the 
revision necessary. In October of 1927 Los Angeles included within its 
limits communities that were not a part of the city in 1922, These com- 
munities had needs which the courses in use did not meet. Thus it was 
imperative that the English curriculum be revised to meet the needs of 
all junior high school pupils. 
Many studies have been made during the past two years as the work 
im revising the curriculum has progressed. Each study has yielded results 
that have been both interesting and valuable. The scope of this article 
permits only a resumé of the work done and not a detailed account of 
each study. 


Determinants for the Revision 


Before any definite steps could be taken in the revision of the cur- 
riculum, it was necessary to determine the way in which the curriculum 
was to be revised. It was decided, first,-that the revision would not be 
“a mere rearrangement of the traditional elements of the subject”; nor 
would it be, after the initial step, a process of postulating the content and 
the placement of content. Rather, the curriculum would be built upon 
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scientific principles, scientific being interpreted as Dr. Dewey defines the 
term, in the following: 


By science is meant . . . that knowledge which is the outcome of methods 
of observation, reflection, and testing which are deliberately adopted to secure 
a settled assured subject-matter.1 


The curriculum would state the placement of content, but only that con- 
tent which had been discovered by means of scientific experimentation 
would be included. Economy in learning would be considered, and con- 
tent would be placed where it is most needed by the pupils and where it 
can be learned most easily. The curriculum would include suggestions 
concerning methods—those methods that had been found satisfactory in 
controlled groups. It would present sample lessons and supplementary 
material. It would make definite provision for individual differences, 
presenting differentiated content and suggesting differentiated technique. 
The new curriculum in junior high school English would also set up 
standards of achievement for the various grades and groups, each standard 
having been determined by scientific experimentation. 

It is evident that in making such a curriculum, scientific procedure 
must be followed consistently. The work demands that there be an oppor- 
tunity for every school to make a valuable contribution. The procedure 
demands, furthermore, that the curriculum be a co-operative study carried 
on by all teachers of English in the Los Angeles junior high schools. 


English Curriculum Committees 


The first step in the revision was the formation of committees of 
teachers who would carry on various studies. With the advice of the 
principals of the different schools, two representatives were selected from 
each junior high school and one from each six-year high school. This 
group, numbering fifty-two in all, was known as the English Curriculum 
Committee. The members of this committee formed, in turn, the mem- 
bership of course of study committees, each teacher working on one of 
the four phases of English: literature, composition (oral and written), 
grammar, reading. With few exceptions the same teachers were chair- 
men of sub-committees, whose purpose was to study a particular phase 
of the work in the given field. Teachers of junior high school English 
who were not members of the English Curriculum Committee formed 
these committees. Twenty-nine such sub-committees, with a total mem- 
bership of one hundred and sixteen, worked during the first year. 

The combined reports of the joint committees on literature and reading 
comprehension and on composition and grammar were in the hands of 
every junior high school English teacher in the fall of 1928. During this 
school year each report has been used in all junior high schools. In June, 
1929, the teachers of English in these schools will evaluate the reports. 
Then these evaluations will, in turn, be appraised, and all constructive 
material will be incorporated into the curriculum when it is published. 

A fourth committee has directed the curriculum procedure from its 
inception. This group, composed of three junior high school counselors 





1 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 256. 
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and the chairmen of the four course of study committees, is the Central 
Committee. These teachers have met with the representative of the Division 
of Psychology and Educational Research, who is directing the revision, 
and have outlined the successive steps to be taken. Their work in advising 
the course of study committee and in giving wise counsel to the writer has 
been invaluable. 


A fifth group, known as the Advisory Committee, assisted in the 
revision of the curriculum by giving frank criticism and advice concerning 
the procedure planned. To this group belonged the Superintendent of the 
Los Angeles City Schools, the assistant superintendents in charge of 
junior high schools, senior high schools, and the Division of Psychology 
and Educational Research respectively, the director and the assistant 
director of the Division of Psychology and Educational Research, the 
director of the Division of Course of Study for the elementary schools, 
the chairmen of high school English and junior high school English, and 
a representative of the junior high schools and the senior high schools 
respectively. 

During the first year one hundred and thirty-two teachers were actively 
engaged in committee work. Many of these teachers volunteered their 
time and thought. In addition, the members of the English departments 
in the twenty junior high schools studied intensively the phase of the work 
in which they were particularly interested. The following are a few of 
these studies : 

The relationship between the I. Q. and reading comprehension. 

What grammar A 7’s need to know. 

The place of grammar in the junior high school English curriculum. 

A comparative study of the technique in teaching written composition with 
grammar and without grammar. 

The needs of the adolescent child for all phases of English. 

The organization of committee work was a fundamental factor in the 
revision of the English curriculum. The following outline indicates the 
nature of the work done by each committee and sub-committee : 


ENGLISH CURRICULUM COMMITTEES 


A. General Committee 
1. Membership: 
a. Two teachers from every junior high school (the chairman and one 
other representative). 
b. One teacher from every six-year high school. 
2. Purpose: 
a. To make a co-operative study of all phases of the English field. 
B. Course of Study Committees 
1. Nature of the committees: 
a. Literature committee. 
b. Composition committee. 
c. Grammar committee. 
d. Reading comprehension committee. 
2. Membership: Members of the general curriculum committee repre- 
senting various schools and localities. 
3. Purpose: To make a valuable contribution to the course of study in 
each phase of English. 
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C. Sub-committees 


D. 


1. Membership : 

a. Chairman: Member of course of study committee. 
b. Teachers who are not on the general committee. 

2. Purpose: To carry on in the junior high schools a co-operative study of 
the following points in connection with the various phases of the Eng- 
lish field: 

. Methods of presentation. 

. Sample lessons. 

. Supplementary material. 

. Projects. 

. Correlation with other departments. 

. Extra-curriculum activities. 

. Bibliography, score sheets. 

. Tests and measurements. 

. Needs and immediate interests of the child. 

Central English Curriculum Committee 

1. Membership: 

a. Chairman of the four course of study committees. 
b. Counselors from three junior high schools, 
2. Purpose: 
a. To direct the work of the course of study committees. 
b. To work out the scientific procedure for determining the placement 
of content. 
c. To establish norms of achievement for each grade. 


rahe ance 


E. Advisory Committee 


1. Membership: 
a. Superintendent. 
b. Assistant superintendents in charge of: 
Junior high schools 
Senior high schools. 
Division of Psychology and Educational Research. 
c. Director and assistant director of the Department of Psychology and 
Educational Research. 
d. Director of the Division of Course of Study for elementary schools. 
e. Chairmen of senior high school English and junior high school 
English. 
f. Representative of junior and senior high school. 
2. Purpose: 
a. To review the work of the English curriculum committee. 
b. To give frank criticism of the work. 
c. To give advice concerning future plans. 


Principles Underlying the Revision 


The first step taken by the Central Committee was to decide upon the 
principles that underlie scientific curriculum making. These, given below, 
the committee decided are the determinants which should guide the group 
in revising the curriculum: 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4 


A study of approved theories and practices precedes the building of a 
scientific curriculum. 

The aim of education, arrived at critically, is the “hypothesis upon which a 
scientific curriculum is built.” 

A junior high school curriculum is based on the purpose of the junior high 
school. 

Inasmuch as the process of education is first and last the education of the 
child, the basis of the selection of material in a scientific curriculum is 
primarily the nature of the child to be educated and his immediate needs. 
An objective analysis of the life of the child reveals the child’s needs and 
interests. 
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6. All possible material is analyzed from the point of view of satisfying those 
needs and interests. 


7. Only that material which apparently satisfies those needs and interests is 
considered the tentative content of the curriculum. 


8. The objective evaluation of all material thus selected indicates its value in 
satisfying the child’s needs and interests. 


9. Only that procedure which is scientific in its nature determines the content 

of the curriculum. Such a procedure is the following: 

a. Experimentation with the tentative material is carried on in class. 

b. After a definite period of time, objective testing of the material from the 
standpoint of its purpose reveals necessary revisions. 

c. A second program of experimentation is carried on. 

d. After a definite period of time a second program of objective testing is 
carried ou. This testing reveals the revisions which are needed to make 
the curriculum satisfy the needs of the child. 


10. The conclusions arrived at by such a procedure provide the content of a 
scientific curriculum, 


Curriculum Procedure Followed 

When these principles had been decided upon, the Central Committee 
was ready to set up a procedure for determining the content and the place- 
ment of content of the various English fields. The committee found that 
they could proceed in one of five different ways. (1) They could discard 
all the work that had been done previously by groups of teachers and 
postulate a new curriculum, determining the selection and placement of 
content in a wholly subjective way. (2) They could take the traditional 
elements of the subject and rearrange them in any way that seemed wise. 
(3) They could discover the content of the revised curriculum by obtain- 
ing from the teachers a subjective appraisal of the curriculum. (4) They 
could ignore this curriculum, study the needs of the pupils at first hand, 
and then determine the material that would satisfy those needs. (5) They 
could, by appraising the curriculum in use, take advantage of the work 
done by former committees of teachers; then, by using this appraisal as 
the basis of an experimental curriculum they could discover by means of 
scientific experimentation, (a) the needs and interests of the pupils of 
varying abilities, (b) the time when the needs and interests are dominant, 
(c) the material that would satisfy those needs and interests. 


The Central Committee agree unequivocally with those in charge of 
the direction of the work that the curriculum in use should be utilized 
wherever it proved adequate in meeting the present needs of the pupils. 
The members of the committee agreed, too, that the revised curriculum 
should be built upon scientific principles. It is obvious that, when these 
decisions had been made, the procedure to be followed was of necessity 
that which appraised the courses in use and employed scientific experi- 
mentation for obtaining the needs and interests of the pupils and the 
material that would meet those needs and interests. 

The outline, given below, was the tentative plan which the committee 
made. It was not a dogmatic outline that had to be followed step by step; 
rather, it was a procedure from which the makers of the curriculum could 
depart whenever the progress of the work demanded such action. 
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PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINING THE SELECTION AND 


PLACEMENT OF CONTENT 


A. For grammar and composition (oral and written) : 


B. 


1. 


~~ 


Pwo 


Measure the validity of the present course of study by means of: 
a. Standardized tests. 
b. Objective tests made from a study of: 
(1) Los Angeles city course as set forth in objectives. 
(2) Practices in various Los Angeles schools as set forth in their 
regular course of study. 
c. Teachers’ evaluation of course. 
Set up an experimental course of study from the standpoint of the 
results of the study indicated in 1. 
Try out the experimental course, controlling all factors possible. 
Test the experimental course of study objectively from the standpoint of : 
a. Placement and difficulty of material. 
b. Interests, capacities, present and future needs of the child. 
Make the necessary revisions that are revealed by the study indicated 
in 4, and set up a tentative course of study. 
Test the tentative course. 
Make the necessary revisions that are revealed in the study indicated in 6. 
Set up the course of study in grammar and composition. 


For literature: 


1. 


Measure by means of objective tests and questionnaires the validity of 
the present course of study from the standpoint of: 
a. Pupil’s interest in reading as shown by: 
(1) Books read from those available at home. 
(2) Books drawn from the library. 
(3) Newspapers and magazines read. 
(4) Books, poems, and articles enjoyed. 
(5) Books, poems, and articles not enjoyed. 
b. The pupil’s familiarity with material read in school and outside of 
school. 
c. The pupil’s appreciation of literature. 


2. Set up an experimental course of study from the standpoint of: 


al 


PND w 


a. Wide range of subjects: biography, travel, science, social studies, 
history, fiction of many types. 

b. Needs and interests of the child as shown by the results of the study 
indicated in 1. 

c. Capacities of the child as indicated by his reading age. 

Try out the experimental course, controlling all factors possible. 

Test the experimental course of study objectively from the standpoint of : 

a. Greater desire to read outside of school. 

b. Greater familiarity with material used. 

c. Greater appreciation of literature. 

Make needed revisions that are revealed by the study indicated in 4, 

and set up a tentative course of study. 

Test the tentative course of study. 

Make the necessary revisions that are revealed in the study indicated 

in 6. F 

Set up the course of study in grammar and composition. 


Appraisal Program 


The first step in determining the content of the English curriculum was 
to measure the validity of the curriculum in use. This step, which was in 
reality an appraisal of the various courses, employed three different means. 
The first task was to obtain an indication of the objectives in English as 
understood by the departments of English in each school. To effect this 


step, the departmental tests made in the different junior high schools and 
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the practices of the departments outlined in their courses of study were 
analyzed. This phase of the work entailed a minute study of eighteen 
departmental courses as well as a study of departmental tests and the 
results obtained by those tests in nearly as many schools. 


The second step in the appraisal program was of great value in meas- 
uring the validity of the course in language—grammar and composition. 
The Los Angeles Diagnostic Language Test,? designed by Miss Caroline - 
Armstrong of the Division of Psychology and Educational Research and 
built originally on the Los Angeles elementary and junior high school 
courses of study, was administered to a sampling of certain grades and 
groups in every school. Although this test was given when the Central 
Committee needed guidance in the placement of content, it was used 
primarily for the purpose of enabling teachers to compare the status of 
instruction employed at the time with that which will be in evidence after 
the revised course has been used for a definite length of time. This step 
entailed the tabulation of every error made by 1,744 pupils to whom the 
test was administered. 

The investigation was so conducted that it showed not only how well 
the course of study was functioning but also the degree of constancy of 
method and the duration of pupil experience with the existing course. 
This information was of value in that it indicated the local condition and 
revealed to a fairly reliable degree the placement of content in the English 
courses of other school systems, very many of which are represented in 
our schools. 

Space does not permit of a detailed report of this survey. It is of 
interest to note that a similar survey was carried on in the elementary 
schools last year.’ 

The third step which the Division of Psychology and Educational 
Research took in obtaining an appraisal of the junior high school English 
courses of study was to send to every teacher of English in the junior 
high schools questionnaires in which the teachers were asked to state their 
evaluation of the courses in literature and composition and grammar. 
The questionnaires were so planned that the teachers made their appraisal 
in terms of the minimum essentials which, they thought, the average pupils— 
normal pupils whose intelligence is within the range of approximately 90 
to 110—can learn in a semester. The committee had already decided that 
the needs of pupils of varying ability can be met only by differentiated 
curricula, In setting up the experimental course of study, however, the 
committee members contended that the curriculum for the average pupils 
should be built first. Then, when experimentation had discovered what 
the various groups could learn and research had determined what they 
needed, differentiation of content could be made. 





2 Caroline Armstrong, Los Angeles Diagnostic Test: Language (A Test in Capital- 
ization, Punctuation, Language Usage). 

8 Caroline Armstrong and Willis W. Clark, “City Wide Language Survey Report,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, June, 1928. Also—Mabel C. 
Hermans, “A Study of the Achievement of Junior High School Pupils in Language,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, November, 1928. 
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The Questionnaires 


The first page of the questionnaire, which follows, states its purpose 
to the teachers: 


LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


To the Los Angeles Junior High School English Teachers: 

As you know, we are beginning the work of revising the English curriculum. 
We shall have differentiated courses of study for each grade: one for the average 
pupils, one for the superior pupils, and one for the slow-learning pupils. Our first 
task will be to make the course for those pupils who present no outstanding problem 
in health or habits and whose intelligence quotient approximates 90 to 110, 

In order to decide upon the content of the course, we must have the help of 
every teacher in every school. With that thought in mind, will you please give the 
following questionnaires your very serious attention? In this way we shall have 
your evaluation of the present course in terms of the material which you think 
should be the minimum essentials of the new course. As you fill out the question- 
naires, keep close at hand the basic city course as outlined in Monograph 1 and 22, 
and the Course of Study Index sent out last year by the Division of Psychology and 
Educational Research. Take into account especially your experience in using the 
course. Remember that the course which we are considering will be for the average 
pupils, not for those of superior intelligence, and that we want only those points 
that a normal child with average ability can learn well in one semester. 

Possibly a word of explanation will help you to fill out the questionnaire. 
Page 1 is a questionnaire concerning the division of time and the placement of 
subjects. It needs no explanation. Page 2 deals with written composition. Notice 
that you are asked to indicate definitely the points which you think should be the 
minimum essentials for average groups in the grades designated. The following 
chart illustrates what we have in mind: 


SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE ON WRITTEN GOMPOSITION 


Outline of Minimum 
Essentials Given in the 
City Course of Study 


for Written B7 A7 B8, A8, B9, A9 
Composition 
I, MECHANICS: Note: 
1. Punctuation . End Marks 1. Words in series a. Notice that the same 


Direct address 





numbers are used in the 


2. Capitalization . First word in 2. First line of questionnaire that are 
sentence poetry used in the outline of 

Pronoun minimum essentials. No- 

Proper nouns tice, too, that the number 

3. Spelling . 100 demons 3. Rule for drop- and a line after it indi- 
ping final e. cates that the point is 

4. Abbreviation . Dr.. Mrs., Mr. 4. not taught in that grade. 
. Do not think that the 

$. Syllabification . Syllables 5. material in this sample 


Use of hyphen 





questionnaire is always 
placed correctly. 


The questionnaires on page 3, 4 and 5 are like the one given above. Please 
fill each out as completely and definitely as you can. Whenever it is possible, will 
you type the questionnaire? 


To eliminate the difficulties that arise from lack of uniformity—refer- 
ence to which has already been made—the teachers were asked to indicate 
in the following page of the questionnaire the division of time they pre- 
ferred and also the placement of subjects: 
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DIVISION OF TIME AND PLACEMENT OF SUBJECT 


From the scientific study which we shall carry on, we shall learn how much of 
a given subject a normal child with an intelligence within the range of approxi- 
mately 90-110 can learn in a given time. When we have that information in the 
various English fields, we shall be able to establish the content of the courses of 
study. With this thought in mind, will you please answer the following questions: 


I. Division of Time: 


1. Do you find the present division of time in the semester (three-fifths for 
literature and two-fifths for grammar and composition and vice versa) 
satisfactory for: 

a. Literature b. Oral English 
c. Written English d. Grammar 

2. Do you ever find it necessary to spend more than the allotted two days a 
week or two weeks on grammar and composition or the three days or three 
weeks on literature? 

3. If you do, in which of the following ways could such a situation be met 
most satisfactorily: 

a. Stop before the lesson is really completed 

b. bi the time from the work allotted to another phase of the English 

eld 

c. Correlate the entire field so that each lesson is a lesson in literature, gram- 

mar, oral composition, and written composition 
d. Arrange work by weeks 

e. Arrange work by quarters. 


4. Do you find that the lack of uniformity in time division frequently causes 
pupils to enter your school knowing some of the work you have not yet 
attacked and not knowing the work you have completed? 

5. In which of the following ways could this situation be met most satisfactorily: 
a. Give such pupils individual help in class. 
b. Coach such pupils after school 
c. Divide the content course of study into 

(1) Minimum weekly units. 
(2) Minimum monthly units, 
(3) Minimum quarterly units. 


II. Placement of Subjects: 
1. Should the following subjects be a part of the course of study in every grade: 



























































a. Literature b. Oral English 
c. Written English d. Grammar 
2. If not, in what grades should these subjects appear in the course of study: 
a. Literature b. Oral English 
c. Written English d. Grammar 








3. Should any one phase of English be emphasized in certain grades? 

4. State valid reasons for your opinion: 
a. 
b. 
Cc. “ 

Name of teacher. School 


The questionnaires for the evaluation of the courses in written compo- 
sition, oral composition, grammar, and literature follow. The items in 
each are those given in the monographs which outline the course in use: 
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EVALUATION OF THE PRESENT COURSE OF STUDY IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


Note: The subjects listed below are the various phases of written composition that appear 
in the Los Angeles English Curriculum. Will you write after each subject the definite points 
which you think should be the minimum essentials for average ability groups regardless of the 
present placement of these points either in the city course or in your school course. 


Outline of Minimum Essentials Given 
in the City Course of Study in 
Written Composition B7 A7 B8 A8 B9 AS 
A. Mechanics 
1, Punctuation 
2. Capitalization 
3. Spelling 
4. Abbreviations 
5. Syllabification 
6. Correct usage 
7. Other phases of mechanics........ 
B. Subject matter i 
1. Vocabulary building... 
2. Sentence sense 
3. Sentence structure 
4. Development of paragraph.......... 
5. Development of theme 
6. Outlining 
7. Other phases of subject matter. 
C. Kind of composition 
1, Forms copied correctly 
Letters 
. Reproduction of simple stories.. 
Original compositions 
Dial 



























































ogue 
Paragraph description 
. Other kinds of compositions...... 
Name of teacher. School 





NOAYA wp 











EVALUATION OF THE PRESENT COURSE OF STUDY IN ORAL COMPOSITION 
(For Every Teacuer or ENGLISH) 

Note: The subjects listed below are the various phases of oral composition that appear in 
the Los Angeles English curriculum. Will you write after each subject the definite points which 
you think should be the minimum essentials for average ability groups regardless of the present 
placement of these points either in the city course or in your school course. 


Outline of Minimum Essentials Given 
in the City Course of Study in 
Oral Composition B7 A7 B8 A8& B9 AS 
A. Dictionary study 
1. Diacritical marks 
2. Pronunciation 
3. Vocabulary building 
4. Other phases of dictionary study 
































B. Correct usage 
C. Speaking before a class 
1. Bearing 
2. Voice 
3. Enunciation 
4. Organization of thought 
5. Parliamentary law 
6. Other essentials in speaking 
before a class. 
D. Conversation 
E. Oral reading 
1. From book 





2. From memory 
F. Other phases of oral composition 
Name of teacher. School 














A. 


Te) 


Oo ps 


A. 


arom 





EVALUATION OF THE PRESENT COURSE OF STUDY IN GRAMMAR 


The subjects listed below are the various phases of grammar that appear in the Los 
Angeles curriculum in English. Will you write after each subject the definite points which you 
think should be the minimum essentials for average ability groups regardless of the present place- 
ment of these points either in the city or in your school course. 


Outline of Minimum Essentials Given 


Note: 


in the City Course of Study in 
Grammar 

Parts of speech and use 

1. Noun 


B7 


A7 
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A8 









B9 AS 





. Pronoun 








Verb 








. Adjective 








Adverb 














Preposition 
. Conjunction 








ONAN AWD 


. Interjection 








Parts of sentence 
1. Predicate 









2. Subject 








3. Complements 








4. Indirect object 








5. Modifiers 








Case of nouns and pronouns 


. Sentence structure 


1. As to meaning 









2. As to form 








Verbs: classifications and properties 
Glaring errors to be eliminated 
Other phases of grammar 


Name of teacher 





EVALUATION OF THE PRESENT COURSE OF STUDY IN LITERATURE 


Notre: The subjects listed below are the various phases of literature that appear in the Los 
Angeles English curriculum. Will you write after each subject the definite points which you think 
should be the minimum essentials for average ability groups regardless of the present placement 
of these points either in the city or in your school course. 


Outline of Minimum Essentials Given 


in the City Course of Study in 
Literature 
Classics read 
1. General theme of classics. 


B7 


A7 










B8 


A8 











B9 A9 





2. Intellectual apprehension of 
(see Monograph 22) 









3. Spelling names in books read.... 

4. Retelling events depicted........... 

5. Writing themes based on 
literature 





















6. Dramatizing scenes from classics 
7. Other essentials in the reading 


of classics 















Reading books outside of class 
1. Number 








2. Retelling events depicted in books 
read outside of class.............. 


3. Other essentials in connection with 


books read outside of class... 
Memorizing poetry 


. Taking part in other activities 


Norms to be achieved 
Other essentials for literature 


Name of teacher. 
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The results of the questionnaires, when tabulated and interpreted, 
revealed certain definite facts concerning the teachers’ desires as to time 
division, placement of content, and selection of content. It was evident 
that the junior high school English teachers wanted definite uniformity 
in division of time. A large majority of the teachers signified that they 
wanted the content of the curriculum to be divided into minimum quarterly 
units. As for the placement of subjects, the majority of teachers stated 
that the four phases of English should be a part of the course of study in 
every grade, that there is no need for emphasizing any one phase of 
English in any one of the junior high school grades. At the same time 
the teachers showed definitely that they wish to teach English in a cor- 
related way in every grade. 


The Course of Study in Composition and Grammar 


Because articulation between the junior and senior high schools seems 
to be a more difficult problem in written composition and grammar than 
in literature, the questionnaires in grammar and written composition were 
tabulated first so that the experimental course could be set up at once. 
Inasmuch as there is no objective evidence as to the amount of material 
that can be taught in a semester in these subjects, it seemed wise to use 
a wide range in selecting from the items listed by the teachers those that 
should be the content of the experimental course. Twenty per cent was 
evidently the widest range that should be considered, and consequently 
it was accepted arbitrarily. Now twenty per cent of the teachers con- 
sidered over two hundred items as minimum in grammar and written 
composition for the average groups of'junior school grades. These items 
were set up as the experimental course of study in written composition and 
grammar. When one considers that among the two hundred and more 
items were such points as punctuation of restrictive and non-restrictive 
clauses, the writing of various kinds of compositions, as well as unity in 
sentence structure and the like, one realizes that the experimental course 
which resulted from the questionnaires was quite exhaustive. 


An eight weeks’ experiment with this tentative course in written com- 
position and grammar was carried on during the last quarter of the school 
year. Each teacher presented to all groups every phase of the course as 
outlined for each grade. A grammar test, drawn up by the Test Com- 
mittee and revised by the test experts in the Division of Psychology and 
Educational Research, was given at the conclusion of the period of ex- 
perimentation, as was a test in written composition. 

The results of the grammar test and the composition test were then 
studied. The statistical department analyzed the results of the grammar 
test. This study established: (1) the material that had been learned by 
the various groups, and (2) the items that should be the tentative minimum 
essentials in each of the three differentiated courses. Again, an arbitrary 
percentage was set up as the range which would determine the material 
that should be the tentative course for each grade and group. This time 
the range was much narrower. 
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At the University of Southern California, Dr. A. S. Raubenheimer 
directed the study of the compositions. Several assistants, each of whom 
is an able teacher, read the compositions for various purposes. The 
material was evaluated first for thought content. The enormity of the 
task made it advisable to devise a more simple method of grading thought 
content than that outlined in the best known scales. Accordingly, the 
compositions were grouped under the following headings: (1) incoherent 
perceptions, (2) enumerated perceptions, (3) related perceptions, (4) 
comprehensive insight, (5) synthetic or creative thinking. In each instance 
the composition was so placed that the heading indicated the highest type 
of thought content contained in it. ; 


In order to determine with some degree of accuracy what details of 
mechanical structure should be taught in each grade and I. Q. group, 
another student tabulated the frequency of all such errors. From these 
data the most urgent needs of each grade and group were discovered. 


The papers were evaluated again for grammar and sentence structure. 
This study, which discovered the type of grammatical and structural error 
peculiar to each I. Q. group, served as a basis in selecting curriculum 
content. Practically every type of grammatical and structural error was 
included in the study. Tabulation of the number of individual errors for 
each group was made, cognizance being taken of the length of the paper. 

A fourth study, not yet completed, proposes to establish frequency 
distributions for words used by different I. Q. grade groups. The study is 
an application of the Thorndike study to local conditions. The words 
used by each group are listed and their frequency is indicated. 

Still another study shows the relation between the I. Q., the grade, 
and the ability to choose words which can be correctly spelled. The study 
discovers the real difficulties in spelling by indicating not the words which 
the student cannot spell and which he knows that he cannot spell, but 
those words which he thinks he can spell and on which he makes mistakes. 
The study attempts to establish: (1) the words misspelled by each indi- 
vidual, (2) the number of words misspelled as compared with the length 
of the composition for each case, (3) the number of words misspelled as 
compared with the extent of vocabulary for each case. Tests were made 
of the words misspelled (as defined in the study), the number of words 
used, the number of different words used, the I. Q., and the grade for each. 

The third step in making the course of study in written composition 
and grammar is being carried on this year as the tentative course is tried 
out in all schools. The course, of necessity, is still much too comprehen- 
sive. It contains more items than can be taught well. This difficulty 
will be overcome in the succeeding step when another objective test will 
appraise the course from the point of view of (1) the placement and 
difficulty of the material and (2) the interests, capacities, and present and 
future needs of the child. 

Finally, the needed revisions revealed by this test will be made in the 





4Zelma Langdon Huxtable, “Criteria for Judging Thought Content in Written 
English,” Educational Research Bulletin, January, 1929. 
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tentative course. When the revision has been completed, the placement 
of the content of the course in written composition and grammar will have 
been effected. Then the course will contain that material which will meet 
the needs of the child and be of such a nature that it can be taught by the 
teacher and learned by the pupil. 


Course of Study in Oral Composition 

A course of study in oral composition for every grade is a new venture 
in the Los Angeles junior high schools. For years half of the A8 grade 
has been devoted to oral English taught by specialists in the field. In 
addition, dramatics has been given as an elective in the ninth grade. It 
is evident, from a study of the questionnaires, that the majority of 
English teachers believe that oral composition is an integral phase of 
English, and must receive definite attention every semester. To that end 
the items listed in the oral composition questionnaires were tabulated and 
the results were interpreted. The essentials given were a conservative 
number, and all were incorporated into the experimental course in oral 
composition. 

Course of Study in Literature and General Reading 

To set up scientific procedure for the purpose of determining the place- 
ment of the content of a course of study in literature is a much more 
difficult problem than that of setting up such a procedure for the course 
in grammar and composition. Considerable scientific data in the way of 
tests and scales have already been obtained in grammar and composition, 
whereas practically nothing of any yalue to curriculum makers has been 
accomplished in the field of literature. The concrete nature of the content 
of grammar and composition readily lends itself to scientific experimenta- 
tion. The abstract nature of literature, on the other hand, makes objective 
testing and other scientific procedures exceedingly difficult. It is impera- 
tive, however, that the content of the literature course be determined in 
an objective way. 

The Division of Psychology and Educational Research had at hand 
the teachers’ questionnaires in which the literature course was appraised. 
These, however, could not be used in just the way nor to the extent that 
the other questionnaires had been used. Scientific curriculum making 
demands that the interests of the pupils as well as the experiences of the 
teachers be one of the determinants in the selection of material. In no field 
is it so necessary that these interests be considered as in the field of litera- 
ture and general reading. It seemed imperative, then, that the pupils 
themselves be consulted concerning the matter of their interests. 

Now manv studies of the reading interests of children have been made. 
These rendered the curriculum makers valuable aid, but they did not give 
all the help that was needed. Reading must contribute to all interests. 
It must touch the very life of the individual. Only by an investigation of 
the life of the child can his dominant interests be discovered. 

To obtain objective evidence of the interests of the Los Angeles 
children, a definite procedure was followed. A questionnaire was admin- 
istered to certain groups of children in the twenty junior high schools so 
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that there was a sampling of the three ability groups in each of the three 
junior high school grades. 

The questionnaire, administered by some one other than the English 
teacher—so that the children would feel free to indicate their likes and 
dislikes—is as follows: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. To what school club do you belong? (If you are a member of more than 
one club, name the club you like best.) 

2. Why did you join the club? 

3. Do you belong to some club outside of school? (If you do, name it and 
tell why you joined it.) 

4. What do you like to do best when you are not in school? 

5. What kind of work do you want to do when you have completed high 
school and college? 

6. What is your most interesting class? 

7. Think of the five best books you have ever read. Write the titles of these 


books in the order in which you like them. (The favorite on the first line, 
the next best on the second line, etc.) 

8. Name four books which you recently drew from the city library. 

9. What do you read most when you go to the city library? 

10. Name five books which you have read from your home library. 

11. If you have read books that were difficult to understand, name the three, 
that were most troublesome. 

12. If you have ever read books that you did not enjoy, write the names of the 
five you disliked most. After each tell in four or five words why you dis- 
liked it. 

13. A. What magazines do you like to read best? 

B. Why do you like these magazines? 

14. What newspapers do you read? 

15. What part of the newspaper do you like best? 

16. Name three poems which you like very much, and after the title of each 
poem tell why you like it so well. 

17. If you have read poems you do not like, name the three you dislike most 
and tell why you do not like them. 

A study of the questionnaire shows that it was the intention of the 
curriculum makers to discover five different kinds of interest. They are 
the following: 

KINDS OF INTERESTS 


1. Club interests (questions 1, 2; 3). 
2. Leisure time interests (question 4). 
3. School interests (question 5). 
4. Vocational interests (questi«m 6). 
5. Reading interests (questiors 7-17). 
The reading interests, which: the workers wished to discover, are four 
in number : 
REA: DING INTERESTS 
1. Books (questions 7-12)./ 
Favorite books, uninterésting books, books read from the home library, 
books read from the ptiblic library. 
2. Magazines (question 13). 
Favorite sections, 
3. Newspapers (questions 14, 15). 
4. Poetry (questions 16, 17). 
In tabulating the information given in the questionnaires, the papers 
were assembled first in three groups according to chronological age, as 
follows: 
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GROUPING ACCORDING TO C. A. 


Group A—10 years to 12 years. 
Group B—12 years to 14 years. 
Group C—14 years to 16 years. 
Group D—16 years to 18 years. 


Two other groups, below ten years of age and above eighteen years of 
age, were so few in number that they were negligible as far as the study 
was concerned. 

Each of the four groups listed above was, in turn, assembled according 
to intelligence quotient. This grouping was as follows: 


GROUPING ACCORDING TO I. Q. 


Section I—89 and below. 
Section II—90 to 110. 
Section IIJ—111 and above. 


The arrangement of the questionnaires, as indicated above, resulted in 
twelve groups. A third grouping of the papers was made according to 
sex—so that comparison of interests could be drawn. 

Space does not permit an analysis of the facts revealed by the study 
made of the questionnaires. In every case each dominant general interest 
of the particular group was tabulated and interpreted in terms of general 
activities and then correlated with one another and with the dominant ; 
reading interests. The results gave an illuminating appraisal of the course 
in use as well as a definite challenge to the curriculum makers to make a 
course in literature and general reading that is as broad in its interests as , 
are the interests and needs of the junior high school child. 

The revision of the literature course of study has only been started. 
The next step, which is being taken as this article is written, is to set up 
an experimental course in literature as revealed by the child’s needs and 
interests and capacities. Then will come a period of trial in which the 
time limit will be controlled. This step will be followed by an objective 
appraisal from three points of view: (1) greater desire on the part of the 
individual to read outside of school, (2) greater familiarity with the 
material read, and (3) greater appreciation of literature. Lastly, the 
needed revisions, revealed by a study of the data obtained by the pre- 
ceding step, must be made. When these revisions are made, the content 
of the course of study in literature will be effected. 

Evaluation of Textbook 

A task not mentioned in this report has confronted the junior high 
school English teachers this year. A basic text must be adopted within 
another year. Hitherto the adoptions of texts have been largely a sub- 
jective matter. The teachers have studied books carefully, but no objective 
means have been used by the group as a whole. This year the Division 
of Psychology and Educational Research has undertaken the direction of 
the objective and scientific evaluation of English textbooks for the junior 
high schools. 

The Junior High School Curriculum Committee is well aware of the 
fact that curriculum revision in all its complexity is “as unending as the 
changes in society and in pupil population.” 














DUTIES OF BOYS’ VICE-PRINCIPAL 
(A Symposium) 


INTRODUCTION 


T THE last three meetings of the California Teachers’ Association, Southern 
Section, one session has been given to the discussion of the problems that 
confront men vice-principals of junior and senior high schools. The report 

that follows was made to the men vice-principals at their meeting in December, 1928. 

As is explained in the opening paragraphs of the report, it was voted at the 
meeting in December, 1927, to appoint a committee to make a study of the duties 
of boys’ vice-principals and to attempt to standardize these duties. After the study 
had been made and after the report had been written, copies of it were sent to the 
different members of the committee for their final approval. One of these copies 
came to the attention of Dr. A. E. Wilson of Manual Arts High School of Los 
Angeles. He wrote out his conception of the duties of a vice-principal and sent 
it to the chairman of the committee. His action gave rise to the idea of a symposium 
on the subject. It should be noted that the vice-principals on the committee and 
the principals who have contributed represent schools of several different types. 


Josern M. SNIFFEN, 
Boys’ Vice-Principal, Franklin High School, Los Angeles. 


Report of Committee on Standardization of the Duties of 
Boys’ Vice-Principal 


As some of you may recall, at our meeting last December (1927), 
Arthur Gould, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Los Angeles, gave 
a paper on the function of a boys’ vice-principal. 

In the course of his talk Mr. Gould stated that in the literature on 
secondary education there is almost nothing to be found about boys’ vice- 
principals. He suggested that a committee might, to advantage, be ap- 
pointed to outline its conception of the duties and responsibilities of boys’ 
vice-principals. At the business meeting that followed it was voted that 
the chairman for the ensuing year should appoint such a committee. In 
due time, this committee was appointed by Mr. Fonda. The committee 
met in May and after considerable discussion the different members of 
the committee unanimously agreed upon the three fundamental principles 
that are enumerated below. 

(1) The committee believes that in the minds of the people who coined 
or invented and adopted the title, boys’ vice-principal, or who brought 
from the college into the high school the title of ‘Dean of Boys” there 
must have been the thought that that official primarily has the responsibility 
of looking after the interests of the boys of the school. They also believe 
that the same thought must dwell in the mind of everyone who uses either 
of these expressions. The committee believes that all questions that have 
to do with the programs, the scholarships, the health, the conduct, or with 
any other aspect of the boy’s school life should be ‘taken to the boys’ vice- 
principal by the boys themselves, by the teachers, by the parents, and by 
outside individuals or agencies that have dealings with high school boys. 
They believe that his opinion on all these questions should be final with 
the understanding that an appeal to a higher official is always possible. 
The responsibility rests with the principal of a high school, or with the 
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superintendent of schools, or with them both, for outlining the policies 
which the boys’ vice-principal must follow in his work with the boys. 
These same superior officers are also responsible for assigning to the boys’ 
vice-principal any other duties that they may wish him to perform. 


(2) The committee is unanimously of the opinion that the principle 
of division of labor should be adopted and adhered to in every high school. 
The committee believes that the duties that are to be performed by each 
member of the executive staff should be advertised and that each person 
should do what is assigned to him and that he should not do what is 
assigned to someone else. If this principle of division of labor were fol- 
lowed there would result greater efficiency in the administration of the 
high school and there would be more peace of mind and more contentment 
of heart. 

(3) All day long a boys’ vice-principal or dean of boys counsels and 
gives advice. Whether or not the advised follows the advice given prob- 
ably depends more upon the prestige of the advisor than it does upon the 
soundness of the advice. For this reason the committee feels that a boys’ 
vice-principal should be allowed to manage athletics, to work with one or 
more student organizations, to have an occasional assembly for boys, and 
to appear at times on the program at regular student assemblies. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joseru M. SnirFren, Chairman, Franklin High School. 
Cuarces P. Fonpa, Manual Arts High School. 

A, L. Fercuson, Glendale Union High School. 

W. M. Crayton, Santa Ana High School. 

Ratpxu W. Detter, Garfield High School. 

G. Mrtiace Montcomery, Belmont High School. 
Harvey Hott, Santa Barbara High School. 

F. L. McEven, Riverside Polytechnic High School. 
Harry J. Moore, Long Beach Polytechnic High School. 


Symposium on Duties of Vice-Principals 


It is difficult to standardize the duties of vice-principals in junior high schools. 
The words “boys” and “girls” is improperly attached to the title. So few of the 
duties of either may be segregated on that basis that the meaning of the term is 
improperly interpreted. 

In any school the assignments of duties will be controlled by varying factors. 
The personality of the principal, in what fields he is strongest, whether there be 
two or more administrators and whether the number of men or of women pre- 
dominates, will determine what will be asked of assistants. 

The type and size of school will control in division of labor. If the students 
come from homes unable to provide sufficient food, clothes and attention to health 
then the vice-principals’ assignments must include the duties of making contacts 
with outside agencies. 

It is as much the duty of a principal to organize his individual school by making 
definite assignments of duties to vice-principals as it is to make a definite program 
of work for faculty and student body. 

Because we have no department heads, a very important assignment in our 
school is that of supervision of subject matter. This division is made, as are all 
assignments, by the principal and vice-principals in conference. Then follows a 
division of those more general activities of the school. The principal has retained 
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the departments involving expenditure of funds such as offices, cafeteria, textbooks, 
equipment and supplies. Study rooms and library are assigned to one vice-principal, 
and auditorium, janitor service and repairs to the other. 

Making the master program for a junior high school requires that one shall 
control the complete class organization rather than piece together as many programs 
as there are department heads and then adjust the conflicts. Therefore, the same 
vice-principal has that assignment each year. 

In a manner similar to that indicated in the foregoing, a division of labor in all 
of the activities of the school is made in conference and is announced for the use 
of the faculty. It has also been found very valuable to select, grade, and recom- 
mend for dismissal members of the faculty by the conference plan. A vice-principals’ 
opinion is given equal weight with that of the principal. 

These problems which in their very nature are boy problems are directed to the 
man vice-principal and likewise the girl problems are directed to the woman vice- 
principal, but these constitute so small a part of a vice-principal’s duties that they 
become of minor importance. The major part of his work is to perform those 
administrative duties that it is impossible for the principal to accomplish; therefore, 
his position in the school organization should be proportionately magnified. 

B. W. Reep, Principal, 
Hollenbeck Junior High School, Los Angeles. 


At the Franklin High School virtually the same division of duties between the 
boys’ and girls’ vice-principals has existed since there was added a second vice- 
principal. Certain elements of this division of labor are inherent to the office. The 
boys’ vice-principal naturally is entrusted with control of sports and inter-school 
athletic contests and represents the school in all conferences pertinent thereto. He 
is sponsor for the boys’ self-government organization and directs also certain over- 
lapping duties of boys and girls such as hall and ground duty assignment. 

He also has charge of a monthly assembly of boys and the oversight of traffic 
and parking regulations including transportation problems relative to inter-school 
contests. Besides self-government activities, the boys’ vice-principal handles all 
cases of discipline involving boys. He is also active in securing employment for 
boys for part time or whole time basis and recommending split time program in 
industry or trade school, 

Conversely, the girls’ vice-principal directs all activities where the word “girl” 
may be substituted for “boy”—the Girls’ League, including its club house activities, a 
monthly assembly for girls, and so on. 

This brings us to the duties that do not inherently belong to one or the other. 
In the Franklin High School this division of labor is of rather a permanent nature; 
preferably so to my mind because it entails a stability of policy in the various fields 
of activity and permits of the utilization to the fullest degree of special aptitudes 
in each. Almost inherently the social calendar of the school is kept by the girls’ 
vice-principal. In conference with principals and department heads she also arranges 
schedule of recitations and teaching loads including study hall supervision. With 
heads of departments she equalizes classes, eliminates classes, or opens additional 
classes at the beginning of each semester. She has also supervised such testing, 
research, and organized counseling activities as have been evolved thus far. 

The boys’ vice-principal is entrusted with all instructions and details of school 
organization attendant particularly upon the opening and closing of the term. He 
also compiles the daily home room bulletin which, besides containing formal an- 
nouncements, is an auxiliary to the school paper and student assembles in promoting 
the general morale of the school. 

In conclusion, may I say that the use of the term “vice-principal” rather than 
“assistant principal” is highly significant of the attitude in the Los Angeles city 
schools toward this officer. The term as used signifies that the vice-principal is or 
at least should be thoroughly qualified to act “in place of the principal” and an 
officer of such caliber should certainly be allowed the fullest leeway possible in 
performing his duties according to his own ideas and methods of work. 

Cuas. B. Moore, Principal, 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles. 
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It is difficult to keep from over-burdening the type of official generally selected 
as vice-principal in the high school. They pay the penalty of their efficiency 
and their availability. For that reason, a re-examination of assignment of duties 
as between principal, vice-principals, registrar, counselor, heads of departments, 
teachers and committees must be made at intervals. To some extent, the per- 
sonality of the officers will dictate some of the burdens assumed. Even the 
location of offices will have its influence. 


The problem of conduct of boys and girls as individuals or in groups must 
necessarily be assigned to the respective vice-principals for girls and boys, in 
order to secure uniformity of rulings and practice. Educational counselling 
and vocational counselling can, however, be assigned to some extent to other 
persons, such as the educational counselor, the heads of departments and home 
room teachers. 


A tendency toward decentralization of functions and responsibility should be 
encouraged as far as possible. The individual teacher should retain as many 
of the responsibilities of the one-teacher school as possible. This means in the 
field of discipline that each one should “skin his own skunk.” 


The field of boys’ athletics and sponsorship for the Associated Boys Students 
naturally belongs to the boys’ vice-principal. The social life of the school, the 
Girls’ League and kindred matter, belong to the girls’ vice-principal. On account 
of the close connection between the social schedule and the school calendar, 
there has been a tendency at Manual Arts High School for the school calendar 
to gravitate to the girls’ vice-principal. However, the official calendar of school 
events should remain in the principal’s office. 


In this school the making of the schedule of recitations has, from the beginning, 
been alternately year by year in the hands of the two vice-principals. The vice- 
principal not having charge of the schedule of recitations, has had charge of 
the home rooms, the adjustment of numbers, and the adjustment of numbers 
in study halls. These duties, particularly the preparation of the schedule of 
recitations, in conjunction with the heads of departments, is a strenuous duty 
and requires much thought and labor in preparation for the beginning of a term 
and during the period of enrollment and adjustment. 


The vice-principal for the boys has in this school had charge of the second 
assembly under our necessity of having two consecutive assemblies, the principal 
having charge of the first assembly. Neither the principal nor the vice-principal 
presides at assemblies as this duty is performed by the student body president 
or some other student officer. 


For a number of years, the two vice-principals and the principal of this school 
have alternated in presiding at faculty meetings. 


In matters of policy, the vice-principals should be sustained in the exercise of 
their authority and reversed only when the principal of the school and the vice- 
principals agree that the decision in question would be reversed by the super- 
intendent’s office and that such a reverse would be unfortunate. It is assumed 
that the vice-principals will not err in questions of right and wrong or in matters 
of justice. 

The vice-principals should address the assemblies and various organizations of 
the school at intervals, particularly on the invitation of the program committees 
representing the students. The vice-principals should have time and opportunity 
to visit other high schools and attend committee meetings. 

On account of the fact that the vice-principals’ duties extend into the summer 
vacation and require their presence not later than two weeks before the opening 
of school, they should have compensation for an additional school month during 
the summer vacation. 


(Signed) Apert E. Wiison, Principal, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. 
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The “Graphic Representation of the Chaffey Cabinet” is of necessity very brief. 
The following outline represents in more detail the “Chaffey Cabinet” plan of 
organization : 

Vice-Principal : 
Interscholastic Relations, High School and Junior College. 
1. Arranging all contests. 
2. Securing and directing officials.. 
3. Responsibility for athletic equipment, etc. 
4. Represents institution at league meetings. 
5. Represents institution in a public way, re. athletics. 
Public Relations. 
1. In charge of all school publicity. 
2. In charge of all school publications. 
3. In charge of all entertainment courses. 
Student Relations. 


1. Meets students, adjusts difficulties, advises. 
2. Junior class advisor and director. 
3. In charge of High School assemblies calling for chorus singing. 


Vice-Principal : 
Faculty Relations. 
1. Selection of all coaches. 
2. Placement and direction of coaches. 
Student Relations. 
1. Meets students, adjusts difficulties, advises. 
2. Senior class advisor and director. 


Division of Research. 


1. Organization of a division of research. 
2. Studies student progress. 
3. Develops standardized tests for high school subjects. 
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Vice-Principal : 
Evening Schools. 
1. Organization of evening classes. 
2. Checking attendance. 
3. Suggestion of changes in courses, 
4. Suggestion of new courses. 
5. Teaching. 


Dean of Women, High School: 


Student Relations. 

1. Supervision of all girls’ clubs. 

2. Meeting students, adjusting difficulties, advising. 
Faculty Relations. 


1. Counselor for women of the faculty. 
2. Studies general conditions to improve comfort of faculty women. 


Dean of Women, Junior College: 
Student Relations. 


1. Supervision of junior clubs. 
2. Meeting students, adjusting difficulties, advising. 
Faculty Relations. 


1. Studies general working of course of study. 
2. Studies problem of improvement of teachers in the service. 


Dean of Junior College: 
Student Relations. 
1. Advising with college students and seniors as to planning courses to 
meet requirements of many colleges, 
2. General vocational advisor. 


Administration. 
1. General planning of student body activities. 
2. Control of assemblies. 
3. Suggests changes in courses of study; promotes new courses. 
4. Heads agricultural research, 


Business Manager: 
Student Relations. 
1. General manager of student activities. 
2. Has fiscal control of student finances. 
3. Is faculty representative regarding student body meetings and executive 
meetings. 
Administration. 
1. Keeping of accounts for high school and junior college. 
2. Purchase of supplies. 
3. Payment of bills. 
4. Study of budgetary problems. 


There are many things omitted in this brief outline. 


; Merton E. Hirt, Principal, 
Chaffey Union High School, Ontario. 





























A SURVEY OF CALIFORNIA SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 





This survey was made by a committee of the California Library 
School Association, consisting of Miss Estelle D. Lake of Glen- 
dale Union High School, chairman; Miss Elizabeth Neal of 
Compton Union High School, and Miss Florence Baker of Tech- 
nical High School, Oakland. The survey covers four and six year 
high schools. The report of a survey of junior high school 
libraries by a similar committee will be published in the June num- 
ber of THE QUARTERLY.—EDITOR. 











Al TH the intent of checking up on ourselves and finding the 
¥] weakest and strongest spots in the California school libraries, 
the California School Library Association sent questionnaires in 
the late spring of 1928 and in December of the same year to the 
three hundred and sixty-two senior high schools in the State. 
Two hundred and fifty-four in all replied, some completely, some in part, but 
the result was sufficiently representative to make the survey of value to 
California and perhaps to other regions. The schools were grouped 
according to their size, and the answers are here tabulated in the accom- 
panying chart. 

The question asking for special devices and methods brought forth 
answers which do not fit into a tabulated form, and so are given here as 
valuable suggestions : 

In one school, a faculty table in the reserve alcove is much appreciated; in 
another, workroom tables with shelves above have been built around the work- 
room. One library class makes bibliographies of biography in collected works, 
and keeps them in a looseleaf note book at the desk. Another class makes 
bibliographies on various needed subjects, and these are kept permanently on 
file at the end of the catalogue. One ambitious librarian has an English class 
in individual reading which meets in the library under her direction. Another 
notifies teachers each week of magazine articles on his or her particular subject, 
a much appreciated service. One feels that the work of issuing cards on which 
the student writes his program and address is well worth the effort in that it 
eliminates forgery. Several speak of special displays, assemblies put on by the 
library class, contests during good book week, weekly book reviews in the school 
paper, talks in English classes on library books. An over-crowded condition is 
relieved in another school by means of a special room for U. S. History, which 
is supervised by history teachers and library assistants. 

The schools which on the whole have the most active libraries and 
which most nearly reach standard requirements fall within the 1,000-2,000 
enrollment group. The larger and the smaller schools are both falling short 
for want of adequate library assistance. In the very large school, there 
is of necessity too much regulation, and the library is, as one librarian 
answered, too full of arms and legs (and tongues) for the individual help 
possible in the smaller one. 
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The greatest weakness, however, lies in the very small school library. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the persons in charge have not had so much as one 
summer course in library training. Of these, only a few have sought aid 
from the county library, the organization ready, in most counties at least, 
to meet this particular problem. Many of these schools are too small to 
require a full time librarian. It would seem, therefore, that a large field 
is open for teacher-librarians and that accessible summer library courses 
should be provided to meet the urgent need of these teachers. We shud- 
der to think of some of the book selection, or alck of it, and of some of the 
catalogues which will one day have to be made over, in schools where the 
library has been thrust upon the unsuspecting teacher whose training has 
been along other lines than book appreciation and library technique. These 
same small schools are rather above than below standard in the amount 
of money spent in purchasing books. It would seem that our school boards 
and principals are more willing to buy books than to pay for librarians 
trained to select, circulate and arouse an interest in them. 


The larger libraries are not above criticism. Of those which reported, 
two schools with more than 2,000 enrollment have no libraries, and two 
others no trained library assistance. Still others are only glorified study 
halls. (Whoever found that much lauded “library atmosphere” in a study 
hall?) 

By comparison with conditions in other states, however, California is 
well along in the front ranks. The California School Library Association, 
both in the North and in the South, is actively engaged in constructive 
committee work, urging certain library legislation and more library training 
schools, and in preparing book lists* and outlines for library instruction. 

More attention to general instruction to the students in how to use the 
library is needed in both the small and the large school. Los Angeles has 
recently advocated that this instruction be a part of the English course in 
the junior high school, and that it be followed by further work in the 
senior high school. 

There is no doubt that much more interest might be aroused in good 
literature if librarians could have some of the time which they of necessity 
spend in discipline and routine detail. This report has endeavored to 
bring out something of the manner and method of the latter. The librarian’s 
real work, that of giving her young patrons the joy of great books, depends 
in part upon her personality and her own appreciation, and in part upon 
the opportunity which time and time-saving mechanical devices allow her 
to convey it. It can be measured by no statistics, nor will it ever appear in 
a survey of library methods and conditions, 

The tabulated results of this survey are found on the three following 


pages. 





*A list of books for high school libraries, published in December, 1928, by Los 
Angeles Board of Education. A list of books for junior high school libraries. Revised 
edition. Published by California State Board of Education, Sacramento. 

For further information concerning lists and outlines, address California School 
Library Association, Southern Section, care of Library Department, Los Angeles City 
Schools, 1240 South Main Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NOTES OF A CALIFORNIA PUBLISHER 
WHOSE BOOKS HAVE A NATIONAL 
APPEAL 


The London Literary Times, recognized as the world’s leading au- 
thority on books, in a recent issue gives this high praise to A Man Un- 
afraid, the story of John C. Fremont, published by the Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company : 


The “Publisher’s Foreword” to Mr. Bashford’s life of Fremont tells the 
reader that the credit for the authorship must be divided in a way not usually 
specified on a title page, but in practice not at all uncommon. Mr. Harr 
Wagner decided that the book ought to be written, and provided for the 
publication; but “the actual work and literary style is due entirely” to Mr. 
Bashford. All will cheerfully agree with Mr. Harr Wagner that a life of 
this explorer of California deserves to be written. He did much. He left 
authentic records. The testimony of competent witnesses is not lacking; 
and as he died in 1890, there must be some alive who knew him. It would 
be wrong not to add that the volume is produced in a form which does 
credit to the press of California, that the illustrations are not fancy sketches 
but portraits or pictures of places. 


OTHER BOOKS OF SPECIAL APPEAL IN EASTERN CITIES ARE— 
The Modern School Readers, by Thompson & Wilson. 


The Progressive Series of Geographies, developed according to the Problem 
Method, by Dr. H. W. Fairbanks. 


Mental Training of the Pre-School Age, by Dr. Lillian Martin. 

Junior High School Science, by Corwin. 

Students Guide in English, by Melvina Stapp. 

Junior Speech Book, by Nattkemper & McCay. 

An Activity Curriculum, by Ethel I. Salisbury. 

Driftwood Fires, by Irene Wilde. 

Joaquin Miller and His Other Self, by Harr Wagner (in preparation)............ $5.00 
This will not be an ordinary biography, but will include anecdotes, 
notes, and descriptions of famous men and women with whom the 
author and Joaquin Miller were associated from 1881 to the present 
time. Advance subscriptions received. 

Life and Letters of a Forty-Niner’s Daughter, by Aurora Esmeralda (Mrs. 
Ella Sterling Mighels), author of “The Story of the Files,” “Literary 
California,” and who is, officially, the First Literary Historian of Cali- 
fornia. The book is filled with incidents of early days and memories 
and names of distinguished people whom the author has met................ .. 4.00 

Educators Loose Leaf Record Book, designed by Oliver Hartzell of the 
San Rafael High School. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
publisher of 
The Western Journal of Education, and western books by western authors. 
Wholesale and retail dealers in high school, and college texts, and 
reference books of Eastern and European publishers. 
609 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
































Collegiate Tours | If You Havea 
Commercial 


Education 
Problem 


an investigation of our complete 
and comprehensive list of com- 
mercial textbooks and teaching 
materials may help you to 
solve it. 


Gregg texts are supported by 30 
years of experience in the field 


A D AY of commercial education. 





Gregg texts, laboratory mater- 

1929 offers 232 ials, methods books, tests, meas- 
itineraries cover- urement scales, charts, etc. for 
ing 4 to 10 weeks all commercial subjects, are now 
visiting 3 to 12 serving thousands of all types of 
aca enehane schools and courses. 
re —— aos It costs you nothing to investigate. 

a day. Travel- 
ing like a big house 
ects. User © THE Greco PUBLISHING Co. 
dian Pacific Em- Phelan Blidg., San Francisco 


ress and Cabin 
iners in we 
Third 
fortable but with. oc 0c 0c Soc 0c 0 


out frills. Go Cabin 
Class if desired. The Value of the | 











College orchestras 

and English s DICTIONARY 

ing couriers. is the title of a new booklet written to 
kek help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 

Here are a few suggestions of the 


pe 
ig + <p. emaeal 


mobiles. lessons included: 


Sailing from Mone 

treal gid Quebec First Dictionary Lessons 

down St. Lawrence Relative Position of Letters 
water boulevard, How to Find Words 

only four days open What You Find 

sea. The route used Pronunciation 

by 50,000 Amer- Parts of Speech and Meanings 
icans each year. How to Find Meanings 
CollegiateT oursat- —— Uses of Words 

tract writers, teach- ynonyms 

ers, students and The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 

other cultured trav- Copies of this new booklet will be 
pene “nes aoe sent FREE to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MerriAM Co. 


CANAD IAN _, Springfield, Massachusetts 
World's PACIFIC j) “zx 





Greatest FRED L. NASON, Ges. Agent for over 85 years 

Travel 675 Market St., Sen Francisco Look for, the, Cicel 
W. McILROY, Ges. Agent 

System 621 8. Grand Ave, Loe As GET THE BEST 
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DIPLOMAS 


and 


Graduation Announcements 


Made in California for 
California Schools 


The T. V. Allen Co. 


812 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 








Personally Conducted 


YOSEMITE OUTING 
June 16-23rd, Inc. 


Yellowstone Tour 
June 29-July 10th, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA 
CAMERA CLUB 


45 Polk St. Phone Market 6486 
Write or Phone for Folders 














Spanish Language 
School 


June 24th to August 2nd, 1929 
LA CASA ESPANOLA 


A Social Center for Students and 
Faculty 


A variety of courses offered. Classes, 


Music, Dramatics, Conversation, con- 
ducted in Spanish. 


“AS GOOD AS A TRIP TO SPAIN” 


Tue RecuLAR SUMMER SESSION offers 
splendid opportunities for study and 
recreation. Courses in all departments 
leading to degrees and teaching 
credentials. 


For information address the Registrar 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

















For Magazines 


In any quantity and any combination 


Place your orders with the 


CALIFORNIA SOCIETY of SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Magazine Subscription Department 


2163 Center Street 


Prompt Service and Satisfactory Rates Are Assured 


Berkeley, California 





























CHILAGD 


MILWAUKEE | 
5 T PAUL 


we AC) F IL 


LOW FARES 


Through the Land of Pictures—the Scenic Northwest! 

660 Miles of Electrified Railway from Tacoma and Seattle over four Mountain 
Ranges where wonders never cease! 

ational Parks—Thriving Cities and “Dude” Ranches mark the way. 

If you contemplate a visit to Yellowstone, go in via GALLATIN GATEWAY, 
New and Thrilling. Historic Trails carry you past the Towering Glory of Entrance 
Rock, Castle Rock, Cathedral Rocks—along color-splashed canyon walls—through 
virgin timber — beside sparkling, plunging streams— Comfortable motors and a 
splendid, dustless road! 

The “OLYMPIAN,” America’s most distinguished continental train; every travel 
luxury—ROLLER BEARINGS. 

Free Side-Trip to RAINIER NATIONAL PARK or VANCOUVER—See the 
Glacier Fields of the most majestic mountains—Cruise on Island-Dotted PUGET 
SOUND. 

The PACIFIC LIMITED, a direct service to Chicago—68 hours—No Excess 
Fare—Latest All-Steel Equipment. 

Let us submit sample itineraries 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


661 Market Street 


R. PF. RANDALL 
Phone: Garfield 5334 District Passenger Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO 


EB. M. Twiccs, 
Traveling Passenger Agent 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Teacher Placement Bureau 


Offers state-wide information concerning school positions. 


Enjoys the confidence and support of school administrators and 
Boards of Trustees in all parts of the State. 


Hundreds of teachers annually save amounts which equal two 
or three months’ living expenses through the courteous, 
sympathetic and dependable service of their own Place- 
ment Bureau. 


Keep an up-to-date set of papers on file in the nearest office. 


S. M. Coaney, Manager F. L. Tourston, Manager 
2163 Center Street 732 I. N. Van Nuys Building 
Berkeley, California Seventh and Spring Streets 


Los Angeles, California 
Telephone: THornwall 5600 Telephone: VAndike 3218 











RESENT many prob- 

lems in cost and artistic 
book-making. We have in 
our employ two experts 
whose experience we shall 
be glad to place at the service 
of any school in solving its 
problems of any type of 
school publications. 


We shall appreciate your request 
for quotations on High 
School Annuals 


Lederer, Street and Zeus Co. 


Publishers and Printers 


2161 CENTER STREET 
































Comfort or Charity? 


“A FRIEND IN | Remember this: According to sta- 
NEED” tistics at age 65 five out of six persons are 
dependent upon others for their means of 
hc support. They have become non-produc- 
dence when you tive—they must look to relatives, friends 
retire from your or charity for their daily bread and other 
profession. necessities of life. HERE IS A PLAN 
that will safeguard your old age. 














Massachusetts Mutual Income Investment 
Contract 


Not Life Insurance 


What It Would Mean to You 


Assuming that you are age 37 and would save and safely invest until attaining 
age 65, an annual amount of $335.10 averaging monthly .93—at age 65 you 
would receive approximately $137.00 EACH MONTH—DURING YOUR EN- 
TIRE LIFE TIME. 


* Approximate Or—if you Your total Your profit 

annual income desire—cash deposits in over your 
for life amounting to 28 years deposits 
$1,644.00 $18,791. $9,382.80 $9,408.40 


* A return on your original investment of more than 17}2.%. 
If you do not live until 65 we guarantee a return of all your deposits plus the 


accrued dividend accumulations. No physical examination required. 
A plan can also be arranged for incomes to commence at ages under 65. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


One of America’s largest and strongest insurance 
organizations serving American public since 1851 


MORE THAN 


ONE BILLION SIX HUNDRED MILLIONS 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


H. A. Binder, General Agent and Associates 
Phone Douglas 6774—Monadnock Bldg.—San Francisco 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Sutrte 600, Monapnock Bipc., San Francisco 
Without any obligation to me, you may send Booklet “A Friend in Need” to 
Name Date of Birth 
Address 




















All figures relating to dividends used in this illustration are neither estimates nor guar- 
antees, but are based on the current dividend schedule and interest rate of the Company. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 


VACATIONS 


10 DAYS TO ALL SUMMER 


1 Back East 


Across the provinces of Canada—through 
the mystery and glamour of the North- 
land. Four towering mountain ranges. 
Four great river canyons. Scarlet clad 
Royal Northwest Mounted. Swiss Chalets 
and villages. Take the Motor Detour, 
Golden to Lake Louise and Banff, 142 
miles of epic scenery. Cross the Great 
Lakes by CPR Steamer. See Niagara 
Falls and Thousand Islands. Direct 
service Vancouver to Twin Cities, Chi- 
cago, Toronto, Montreal. Low round 
trip fares all summer. 


2  Banrr AND LAKE LouIsE 

In the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 
Fares, San Francisco to Banff and Lake 
Louise, $80.45 round trip; from Los An- 
geles, $98.95. 


3 ALASKA 


Beautiful Land of the Midnight Sun. 
By the popular Princess liners through 
land-locked waters practically all the 
way. Goearly. The sun is at its highest 
June 2ist. San Francisco to Skagway 
and return, $136.75; from Los Angeles, 
$155.25. 


GREAT LAKES 
4< THOUSAND ISLANDS 
NIAGARA FALLS 


9 
Europe 

Canadian Pacific ships use the short, 
scenic St. Lawrence route—the route 
used by 50,000 Americans last year. 
Sailings from Montreal and Quebec. 
One-third of the Atlantic crossing in 
sheltered waters. Only four days open 
sea. London and Paris in a week. 
wide variety of ships and services to 
choose from. 


5 SEE EUROPE—-$13 A DAY 


Art Crafts Guild Collegiate Tours—all 
expense—offer 232 itineraries covering 
4 to 10 weeks, visiting 3 to 12 countries. 
Costing about $13 a day (including ocean 
passage). Using Canadian Pacific Em- 
press and Cabin liners in Tourist Third 
Class. Traveling like a big house party 
of congenial and cultured friends. Col- 
lege orchestras. English-speaking cour- 
iers. Good hotels abroad. Sightseeing 
by motor. Our 40-page book describes 
all. 


6 FIRST CLASS 


Luxurious suites and attractive state- 
rooms at reasonable rates on palatial 
“Empress” liners, famous as winter 
cruise ships. 


7 CABIN CLASS 


Comfortable, —* accommodations 
on the new Duchess Super Cabin liners, 
oe eleven other Canadian Pacific Cabin 
Ships. 


8 TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


Each Canadian Pacific ship has been 
fitted with special accommodations for 
this popular class of travel. Special 
promenade deck space, public rooms, 
dining rooms and orchestra on all ships. 


Check number trips in which you are interested. Send coupon to nearest office 
BBEBETEAEABEDESEEAEEERRESEREEEEEEREREEREREER ESD EEREEREREREEREREREREERERESEREEERESE 
Frep Nason, 675 Market St., San Francisco. W. McIzroy, 621 S. Grand Ave., Los An- 
geles. mjatly send, without obligation, detailed information of trips or services checked, 


Name 





Address. 




















